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amount of excellent matter which it contains is astonishin 
London Academy. 


“The 


fees to grow better every year.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Intusrrarep Werkty ror Boys anp GIRLs, 


A portrait of little Princess WILNELMINA, whose accession to the 
throne of the Netherlands is an event of the very near future, has a 
timely interest in the current number of Harpe r’s Youne Prorie. 

Here is a variety to suit all In fiction there is“ Only a 
Dog,” an excellent story, by _§. Bayarp Don; the conclusion of 
“ Coots” and an instalment of “ Capiain Pol 7] ” For the young 
student of history there is the second part of Mr. W. F. Canner’s 
article on “ George Washington's School- Days,” with its curious 
extracts from the boyish MS. of the “ Father of his Country.” 
Other boys will he 2nte vested ws an article by one of themselve s on the 


tasles. 


trar 7 a mustang. 

kuery pare nt and teacher should read Mr. Frank H. Damrosc H's 
short paper on“ Vocal Training of Children,” and eve ry hoy should 
get his mother to read Mrs. Sanoster’s article on “ The Boys’ 


Room.” 


Harrver’s YOUNG Prope, $2 00 per Yar. 


A specimen copy sent on application. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


New York, Marcu 16, 1889. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitously with this num 
ber of Harpen’s Bazan. 


Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La 
pies’ Hovse and Srreer Towerres, and Youne Girts’ Spring 
Diess Bopices, and Wraprincs; Lingerie and Neck-Wrar; 
Limbroidery Patterns, Fancy- Work, etc., ele. ; together with a vari- 
ely of literary and artistic attractions, 





The opening chapte 8 of a fascinating noveletle, entitled 


“A SNOW IDYL,” 


hy the popular author Witt1aM Back, are a leading attraction in 


this number of the Bazar. 


THE SLAVE OF THE NEXT GOWN. 

TIVHERE are some women who live in a state of per- 
| petual preparation of wardrobe. They never 
seem to acquire one in any approach to completion, 
and they are always in the act either of planning or 
of obtaining some separate portion of one in such 
way that it would seem as if they lived to and for no 
other end or purpose, and the material of which their 
gowns are made must be of the nature of Penelope's 
web. 

If these women are destitute of means, and of that 
class who never get a new bonnet till the shoes are 
shabby, and who by the time they get a new pair of 
shoes find the glory of their head-gear tarnished and 
gone, of course the result is unavoidable, and there 
is nothing to say; they are doubtless doing the best 
they can on the most they can have. But we speak 
more particularly of women who could do otherwise 
if they would, whatever the reason of their short- 
coming may be, whether their own want of manage 
ment and executive skill, or their husband’s failure 
to make them an allowance, and obliging them to get 
what they have from the marital purse uncomfort- 
ably and as it were by driblets. 

If a husband gives a wife only enough money to 
get one thing at a time, it is not her fault that she 
does no more, and has to keep her wits at work and 
her thoughts dwelling on the subject of the next arti- 
cle needed, to omit all mention of the difficulties at- 
tending the dreaded task of getting the money for 
the next. But we speak here of those women who 
can have what money they think necessary for a 
wardrobe suited to their station and income, as often 
single women as married ones, as often independent 
women with bank accounts of their own, as those 
obliged to ask others for what they want. They buy 
the material for a gown, and select its style, and un- 
dergo the fitting and finishing, and have it on and 
half worn out, and buy some more material and un- 
dergo the same ordeal again, and so on the year 
through; and here they provide a bonnet, and here 
an outer garment, and now they must busy them- 
selves about under-clothing, and now the fancy arti 
cles of neck-wear and general adornment claim their 
attention, and they never get anything till just as 
they need it, and the whole season passes, and it seems 
as though they had done nothing else but think and 
plan and shop and procure their dresses, and had 
really had no other thought in their minds. 

What an improvement on this way of doing would 
be a method that would let these women sit down 
and think out the whole business as nearly at once 


as might be! So many dresses for the season—this 


to be a suit for the street, with such a hat, that for the 
house, and the other for the evening, and so on; the 
rarious articles to be made in this style or the other, 
and made as rapidly as dress-maker and seamstress 
could turn them out; so many wraps and hats and 
all the rest; none perhaps a precise imitation or rep- 
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lica of what some other woman has, and so all the 
more individual and worth having and wearing and 
seeing worn. This done, and a period of solid thought 
and work given to the task, the gowns and all their 
appurtenances laid away, then what freedom, what 
rest, and what a sense of comfort and ease! The im- 
pious young person who found a well-fitting dress 
more to her mind than all the consolations of reli- 
gion was not more comfortable than this foreseeing 
and provident woman will have made herself when 
she has thus taken time by the forelock, looked about 
her, and done the worst labor of the season at one 
fell swoop. No more trouble of indecision as to 
stuffs and stytes, no more torture of standing up to 
the dress-maker, no more wearing aud wearying work 
of the sort which makes one wish people were natu- 
rally clothed with feathers like the doves, and had no 
choice in the matter. Other women may be going 
round hunting samples and selecting patterns, and 
wondering if this will wear and that will wash and 
the whole will fade, and waiting on milliners, and 
wasting the gray matter of the brain in deciding how 





they will have the thing done, aud if they will like | 


it after itis done. But this woman is through with 
all such fuss and bother and fatigue; so far as her 
wardrobe is concerned she has nothing in the world 
to trouble her; no more solicitude, no more care, no 
more turning and twisting and deciding and provid- 
ing; it may not be fit for the wife of the Czar of all 
the Russias, but it is fit for the wife of her husband 
or the daughter of her father, and she has it now 


to be all the time now planning and procuring, but 
thought and time are set free for other purposes. She 
can read; she can study; she can do fancy-work; she 
can do charity-work; she can do nothing. If now 


and then smelling the battle from afar, as she sees | 


other women in the thick of the fray, she rather 
warms to it herself once more, the least in the world 
longingly, yet she has the consciousness that she is 
ready for any fate in the matter of clothes, that her 
wardrobe is all it will be for this time; she need not 
give it another question ; she isthe mistress of herself, 
and no longer the slave of her next gown. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“TIT DO MOVE.” 


—. deal of newspaper wit has been wasted on the 
yi probably harmless head of the Reverend Mr. Jasper, a 
colored clergyman of Richmond, Virginia, who still insists 
upon it that Copernicus was quite mistaken, and that it is 
the sun and not the earth which “do move.” It is cer- 
tainly far less of a mistake to say that the earth keeps still 
bodily than that the world makes no progress morally ; and 
yet there are clergymen who are firmly of opinion that in 
this respect it “do not move” at all. One of these writes 
communications to the Methodist Recorder over which the 
Recording Angel, if capable of humor, must be too much 
amused to drop a pitying tear—communications so amazing 
that to call them medizval would be to place them at far 
too modern an epoch, and to call them Oriental would be 
to put their view of women much too high. The humor 
of the affair is still further enhanced by their appearance ina 
newspaper of a denomination which has in some respects 
taken a leading part in doing justice to women. Perhaps 
this clergyman recorded his sentiments in a Methodist 
newspaper because he regarded his fellow - Methodists 
as dangerously liberal toward women, and therefore as of- 
fering him missionary gronnd. 

If so, he accepts the offer freely, and gives, not an argu- 
meut, but a judicial decision. Basing all his position on 
the Bible, he wishes it understood at the outset that in that 
direction women have absolutely no standing in the court. 
So far as Scriptural promises go, uo woman need apply. 
“The Bible,” he says, with unflinching frankness, “is ad- 
dressed to man, and not to woman. It was written by men 
to men, and chiefly about men, and it is through man that 
women obtain the benefits of it. Man comes to God through 
Jesus, and woman comes to Jesus by man.” Under the 
Mosaic law, in this writer’s opinion, she was, if we may be 
allowed the expression, nowhere. “In the tenth command- 
ment (always in force) she was scheduled as a higher spe- 
cies of property....She was not allowed her oath. She 
was no part of the congregation of Israel. Her genealogy 
was not kept. No notice was taken of her birth or death, 
only as these events were incidental to some man of provi- 
dence.” Surely there is a fine touch about that “incidental.” 
Even the most providential man of providence, if you retlect 
upon it, must have been incidentally born, at any rate; and 
for that purpose a mother was, to say the least, a conven- 
ience. Nevertheless, he goes on to assure us: “She paid no 
tithes, offered no sacrifices. No redemption nmioney was 
paid for her. She received no religious rites.” In short, 
she was practically tolerated only, not recognized. 

Surely, when we think of the long line of heroic women 
in the Old Testament, without even coming down to the 
New Dispensation, one cannot help wondering in what 
Sunday-school this singular person learned his ecclesias- 
tical history. Deborah, with her prophesying and her 
leadership; Miriam, with her timbrels and dances; Rachel, 
with her sorrows; Ruth, as she “stood in tears amid the 
alien corn”’—in what orphaned condition did this melan- 
choly man pass his childhood that he never heard of these 
great dramatic figures beside his mother’s knee? Yet even 
he has heard of some of them, for he reluctantly admits in 
one place that the Deity did “in a few instances—but then 
only when Israel was demoralized, and when He sought to 
reproach and humiliate the nation—suspend His own law 
and make an instrument of woman for the time being (Isa- 
iah, iii. 12).”. And he points out that even some of these 
more favored women had a hard time of it. “ For seeking 


‘ 





to hold office (displacing Moses), Miriam, but not Aaron, was 
given the leprosy. And may Frances and Susan profit by 
the example, as Patrick Henry said of George III.” It is 
to be hoped that Miss Willard and Miss Anthony have not 
yet gone too far to escape the malediction. But it is to be 
assumed that poor Mrs. Lockwood’s case is hopeless, as he 
does not specifically mention “ Belva” as being entitled to 
so much as a warning. 

How superbly do the grand sentences of the Christian 
apostles brush away all this folly! “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” How 
wasted would have been this reverend gentleman’s modern 
eloquence upon “ Phebe our sister,” who was to be received 
“as becometh saints,” or upon Priscilla and Aquila, “ who 
have for my life laid down their own necks,” or upon “ the 
beloved Persis,” or even upon the four unnamed daughters 
of Philip the evangelist—* virgins which did prophesy”! 
Paul himself is not habitually quoted with absolute grati- 
tude in the women’s congresses, but what an essentially 
progressive advocate of their cause he seems to have been, 
compared with this reactionary writer! For all Christ’s fol- 
lowers were to Paul “the children of God by faith”; they 
were “heirs according to the promise”; and the difference 
between men and women was only such as might exist be- 
tween brothers and sisters partaking of a common birth- 
right. Happily the writer to whose views we have adverted, 
like many of those who attempted to defend chattel sla- 
very at a earlier date, is better than his theories; and after 
“scheduling” woman as a higher piece of property, he with- 
in a dozen lines makes her a part and parcel of the human 
race. “ He the right hand, she the left ; he the head, she the 
heart.” And though he goes off again in a fine flourish about 
the heavenly bodies, and tells us that “the male gender is 


; | also given to the major planets and to all superior, sublime, 
ready to be used as she needs to use it; she has not | 





and dominant objects, animate and inanimate, in all the 
universe, as far as the range of the Bible transports us, and 
they give the feminine gender only to inferior and subordi- 
nate things,” yet very likely he who wrote this had his 
way of recognizing that woman also had her dominant posi- 
tion. So, no doubt, many a French grammarian who wrote 
in old times of the male gender as the noble one (le sexe 
noble) was privately governed at home by some lively French 
woman who could scarcely read and write, but had black 
eyes and a temper of her own. T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XIX.—LEARNING TO TALK. 

SS figs rudiments of speech are acquired in a different way by 

each baby. The time even cannot be definitely fixed at 
which he will utter his first articulate words, for this period varies 
as widely in different children as does the age at which they learn 
to walk. From the instance of one infant who could form con- 
nected sentences when only eight months old to that of another 
who never spoke a word until after his fourth birthday, and was 
yet in full poSsession of all his faculties, there is a long stretch, 
Most babies begin to exercise their powers of speech somewhere 
between these two extremes, 

The geveral processes of learning to talk are materially the 
same in all children, although there is a great difference in the 
way each child attacks the fortress of language. The first word 
is usually “mamma,” if that may be called a word which is very 
frequently without meaning to the one who utters it. There is 
nothing exceptional in a child’s clearly articulating “ mamma” by 
the time he is two or three months old, but he generally brings 
out the syllables in a fit of crying, and it goes without saying that 
he has no conception of any sense attached to them. Other 
sounds he utters are unconnected with ideas in the minds of those 
about him, and are therefore suffered to pass without notice. 

A child’s first articulations are chiefly made up of vowel sounds. 
As he grows older he gradually attains consonants, and this is his 
first step toward intelligible speech. 

Some infants require very little teaching to learn to talk, and 
this is especially apt to be the fact if the baby is surrounded by 
other children. The example of the chattering tongues about him 
seems to stimulate his to imitation, and he is talking almost before 
he knows it. Under other circumstances he would acquire the 
faculty more slowly. It is never prudent to force too rapid men- 
tal growth upon a child because he has the knack of learning 
readily. A baby’s brain has so much to assimilate in the way of 
new impressions that there is danger of its being overtaxed if 
tasks are demanded of it at too tender an age. 

The child’s first achievements in speech consist of isolated 
words. [le will say “ papa” and “ mamma,” manage a paraphrase 
of his own upon the names of his attendants or of the members 
of the family, and gain command over such monosyllables as dog, 
horse, cat. The putting of words together to make a coherent 
sentence is a later development, and one that is said to come ear- 
lier with girls than with boys. A girl child is more precocious in 
nearly all respects than her brother. 

In Stray Leaves from a Baby's Diary the infant autobiographer 
complains piteously of the confusion he underwent when what he 
had been told was a dog was called a puppy, a doggy, a bow-wow, 
and Carlo. <A similar experience followed with the cat, whom he 
heard described as a pussy, a puss, a kitty, a kitten, and Tabby. 
One is surprised that a child should learn as rapidly as he does, 
recalling under how many different titles the same object is pre- 
sented to him. Ifa parent wishes her baby to learn quickly to 
express his wants she must strive after simplicity in the vocabu- 
lary she bestows upon him. A plate should be called a plate, and 
not a dish one half the time and a plate the other. The terms 
glass, tumbler, and goblet are also puzzling to the baby intelli- 
gence. His frock should be indicated to him as a frock, a slip, or 
a dress, and not as every one of the three. As he grows older 
this carefulness will become unnecessary, but its omission at the 
outset is a hinderance to his improvement. 

Another thing that retards an infant’s progress in learning to 
express himself intelligibly is the absurd practice of addressing 
him in the gibberish known as “ baby talk.” There is neither 
rhyme nor reason in mutilating language beyond all recognition 
in order to adapt it to baby comprehension. The principle that 
leads a mother to chop her child’s food into fine bits that it may 
demand less of an effort from his digestive powers does not apply 
to things linguistic. With those there can be no mincing mat- 
ters. The English language is hard enough to acquire at best, 
without doubling the task by insisting that a child shall first learn 
a patois and then unlearn it before he is able to express his 
thoughts in a fashion to be understood by ordinary mortals, 

Far be it from the most rigorous opponent of so-called “ baby 
talk” to ask that one should eschew the sweet nonsense a mother 
addresses to her child. It is as natural for her to lavish love- 
words and extravagant phrases of endearment upon the little crea- 
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ture she holds to her breast as it is to the mother bird to coo and 
twitter to her nestling. But those are not the notes of the song 
the birdling learns from its parents, and by which it makes itself 
known wherever its voice is heard. 

Let the baby be taught to speak in as plain language as the 
soft lips can form. For a while there will be many sounds that 
are impossible to the little learner, but let him do the best he can, 
and as he grows older help him to rectify his shortcomings in pro- 
nunciation instead of encouraging him in them. Do not permit 
him to have a vocabulary of his own, unintelligible to all save the 
initiated few. 

Not uncommonly little children have some slight imperfection 
of speech, like a lisp, or an inability to pronounce ch or th, This 
need not cause anxiety, for the child will nearly always outgrow 
the habit if due pains are taken to assist him in the endeavor to 
conquer it. A chronic lisp has sometimes to be submitted to 
surgical remedies, but these cases are exceptional. 

Chiefest of all, Jet a child be taught grammatical speech. In 
the eyes of many mothers.it seems to be a source of amusement 
that their children constantly employ double negatives, plural 
nouns with singular verbs, or vice versa, and use the nominative 
and objective cases of pronouns in the wrong places, There are 
other parents with whom such blunders are passed by in utter in- 
difference. They have an easy, happy-go-lucky sort of faith that 
the child will learn better as he grows older, never stopping to 
reflect upon the labor they are entailing upon the child of rooting 
up his vices of speech and planting and cultivating virtues. That 
these early habits are not so easily obliterated, but linger on 
through later life to the lasting mortification of their possessors, 
is proved by the vast number of persons who speak incorrectly 
in comparison with the small band of those whose language is 
even partially free from errors. 

While the child is learning to talk, why should he not be taught 
properly? Deficiencies are more easily remedied now than they 
will be later, when the little one is fixed in the evil practices. 
No doubt it is true that in many homes the parents have allowed 
vices of speech to creep into their own language. Even among 
educated people, who would know better than to make such blun- 
ders did they but stop to think, this carelessness is shamefully 
What one writer has*aptly styled a “linguistic con- 
science” seems to be totally lacking where one would think it 
should of right be found. 

In homes where such license prevails it is impossible that the 
children should be trained in accurate speech. But at least they 
may be restrained from such criminal abuses of their mother- 
tongue as those mentioned above. There is nothing humorous in 
faulty speech, and the sooner parents learn this themselves and 
teach it to their children by example as well as precept, the bet- 
ter for both. Why should a child who would be punished for 
telling a lie be applauded for his “cuteness” when he 
‘Tain’t never goin’ to stop rainin’,” or, “I didn’t never see ho- 
thin’ like iv’? Yet such remarks seldom meet with a reproof at 
all commensurate with their deserts. 

Provincialisms should be kept out of a child’s speech, and if 
The latter is so common that one might 
call it invariable, and there is nothing that causes more 
rapid deterioration of graceful speech. The parents will in many 
cases have to reform their own language in this particular before 
they can correct their children. 





common, 


says, 


possible slang also. 
almost 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WASH DRESSES. 


\ J HEN summer outfits are prepared in advance of the season, 

the first attention is given to wash dresses that are made 
up at home with the assistance of a seamstress, leaving more 
elaborate gowns of wool or of silk until the last word of fashion 
has been brought by the modistes from the shops of Paris and 
London. 
choose cambries, prints, and percales in stripes or flower designs, 


Those who follow French modeis for their summer gowns 


wreaths or stripes of vines, or else with borders, while the English 
taste is for zephyrs and ginghams in bars, plaids, and stripes, for 
lawns, batistes, and lustrous satteens with flowers and with bor- 
ders. Pale buff, deeper yellow, and green are in the new ginghams 
and cambries, and are to be worn with black ribbon sashes. Pink 
and old-rose will also be worn with black, and are daintily pretty 
when trimmed with white embroideries. The red and white striped 
and plaid gowns of last summer will be repeated in ginghams and 
percales. Gray and blue are clear cool tints that look best with 
white embroidery for trimmings. Pink and green are stylishly 
plaided together, brown and Suéde are striped with rose-color or 
with blue, and trimmed with Suéde ribbons, while white muslins 
have yellow, old-rose, tan, or green ribbons for sashes and for 
corsage bows. 


BELTED WAISTS AND GATHERED SKIRTS. 


The dresses most easily made and laundered are of two pieces, 
a belted waist and full straight skirt, without waist lining or 
foundation skirt. The only seams in the waist are those on the 
shoulders, which should be short, and those under the arms, which 
taper to the waist line. For stout figures the shoulder seams are 
without fulness, but for slender women the fronts are gathered 
on the shoulders, and both fronts and back are then gathered at 
the waist line and sewed to a linen or muslin belt. It is a good 
plan to extend the bodice below the belt to push under the skirt 
belt, or else it may be four or five inches long there when hemmed, 
and is then worn outside the skirt in spencer fashion. The sim- 
plest prints are made up in this way, with a turned-over collar or 
a knife-pleating turned down from a high standing band, and are 
buttoned with small pearl buttons set closely together. The sleeves 
are full, high above the armhole, and are gathered into narrow 
turned-over cuffs, or else they are easy coat sleeves made quite 
full at the top. The belt may be merely the facing band under- 
neath shirring, or it may be separate to wear outside, made of the 
material of the dress or of embroidery, lined and interlined. Yokes 
will be worn again made of lengthwise tucks of the material or 
else of embroidery, and there will be shirred yokes and those 
drawn on cords, beginning in the armholes and pointed in front 
and back. The straight full skirt for these belted waists is about 
four and a half yards wide for women of average height; it is 
widely hemmed, and the top slopes or curves down from the sides 
to the front, making the front two or three inches shorter than 
the back; the two back breadths are gathered into a very narrow 
space on the belt, and the others are held more scantily. 








WHITE MUSLIN GOWNS, 


White nainsook and embroidered muslins for young ladies’ 
dresses and for school-girls’ graduating gowns will have Empire 
belted waists, with insertion down the fronts and the sleeves, 
and a full gathered skirt of five breadths, with rows of insertion 
above the hem at the foot. Wide ribbons will be added for Em- 
pire sashes, giving quite an air to such gowns, while others have 
narrower ribbon passing twice around the waist, or at least twice 
in front, beginning on the right side, crossing the front to the left, 
then encircling the waist, and recrossing to the left to drop in 
loops and ends to the foot. A boned lining of muslin or silk 
shaped to the waist is sometimes put underneath the wide sash 
to preserve a slender waist and keep the ribbon well in shape. 











EMPIRE WAISTS. 


The dressy Empire waist so suitable for thin summer goods is 
similar to the belted waist just noted, with all its features accentu- 
ated, and worn with a broad sash. The fronts of this waist are 
gathered on the shoulders and lap in surplice fashion on the bust, 
and sometimes the back is also lapped. Other waists have the 
fronts gathered to the shoulders of the plain back and open in V 
shape at the throat, then drawn down to the waist line, while still 
others are draped across the front in curving folds and trimmed 
down only one side. The full straight skirt is in keeping with 
these waists. 


BASQUES, ROUND WAISTS, ETC. 


Full figures do not look well in belted waists, and should wear 
instead basques or round waists made with darts and side forms, 
but not so closely fitted as those made for stuff dresses. Easy- 
fitting basques of gingham or percale dresses are made either 
with or without a thin muslin lining, and to give them variety a 
short square-cornered jacket is set on the front, extending only 
to the waist line, and opening over the pointed front of the basque, 
which has embroidery laid upon it; this embroidery is three inch- 
es wide, and is set on with the scalloped edge meeting down the 
fronts, and edging the bottom of the basque to the under-arm 
seams. Sometimes the basque front is of a plain color, while the 
over-jacket front is plaid or striped like the back and sleeves. 
The back of the basque, when made of stripes or plaids, has these 
figures bias or pointed to meet in the middle, and sometimes in- 
stead of being finished in postilion pleats its ends are covered by 
the back breadths of the skirt hooked upon it just below the 
waist line. Full sleeves are on most cotton dresses, but for very 
large arms are easy coat sleeves finished below the elbow with a 
pleated frill of the material or of embroidery falling loose and 
displaying the tapering wrists. Round waists are well worn by 
plump figures, with a ribbon belt or one of kid fastened by a 
buckle. 

Other pretty waists show no darts, though made over a lining 
fitted with darts; the dress material 1s gathered on the shoulders, 
then drawn down to a point below the waist line, and opens over 
a tucked or shirred vest of plain goods. Striped or plaid gingham 
fronts made in this way have a bias effect, and open on a plain 
gingham vest. A pointed girdle or a wide Empire belt crosses 
the front. Mutton-leg sleeves look well with this waist. The 
back may also be striped bias, with the skirt breadths hooked 
upon it. Directoire revers of embroidery are set on plain fronts 
of basques or round waists, or else there are deep Vandyck col- 
lars with two points of embroidery in front and three in the back. 


THE PRINCESSE DRESS. 

The princesse dress so becoming to full rounded figures is being 
made up in various ways in all cotton stuffs. For gay little gowns 
at the watering-places are princesse dresses of plaid or striped 
zephyrs, batistes, or ginghams, such as pink and Suéde gingham in 
wide stripes opening over pleated fronts of plain pink gingham, with 
also panels of the pink pleats down the sides of the skirt. Some 
such gowns are as elaborate in design as the richest tea gowns, and 
are made over a foundation skirt and lining. Others are of the 
shapely princesse breadths with some fulness added in the back 
seams, and the fronts cut off in jacket shape, or else with both 
sides lapping as a fichu on lengthwise tucks, or of embroidery in 
all-over designs, or in insertions above a hem. 

Long polonaises in princesse shape very slightly draped on the 
left side, and the Directoire redingotes with separate panels in the 
back and sides, are made of plain Chambéry or lawn to wear above 
embroidered skirts that may be of the same fabric or else of white 
embroidered muslin. The Directoire revers and vest, or shirt front 
with wide belt, are then of the embroidery used in the skirt. 






WHITE MORNING WRAPPERS. 


Morning gowns of white Victoria lawn or of French nainsook 
are made short with the back in princesse breadths, and the front 
with a full vest and girdle and short revers of embroidery; the 
front of the skirt is also embroidered, or else it has the hem and 
cross bands of embroidery in Empire fashion. More négligé 
wrappers are shirred all around below the neck and hang straight 
below, or else they have a Watteau fulness in the back shirred just 
below the collar, and a ribbon is pointed above this fullness, then 
carried down to the side seams at the waist line, and tied across 
the front, with ends hanging to the floor. The soft Empire laces 
are used for deep pleated collars on such gowns, for a jabot down 
the entire front, and for pleated cuffs turned back on the large 
sleeves. 


VARIOUS HINTS. 


The bag seams, or “ English fells,” which cover all raw edges, 
are best for cotton dress waists. When linings are put in cotton 
waists they should be of light muslin that has been well shrunken, 
and all such waists should be cut large enough to allow for further 
shrinkage. Most ladies, however, wear eambric corset covers, and 
do not require a lining in summer gowns. When a collar and 
cuffs of embroidery trim lawns or ginghams it is well to mount 
them separately, as they soil easily and may need washing when 
the dress is still clean. Besides the Empire sashes, ribbons are 
used as bracelets folded around wristbands and tied in a small 
bow on top; a similar band passes around a standing collar, with 
the bow in front or behind or on the left side, as the wearer 
The insertions that are embroidered in slits for drawing 
ribbon through are put around white muslin skirts, and form the 
vest of Direetoire fronts of basques or wrappers. 

The slightly draped skirt mounted on a foundation skirt is used 
when a figured fabric is put over a plain skirt; five breadths of 
plaid gingham or satteen shirred at the belt of a plain foundation 
skirt cover it everywhere except on the left side, where it is turned 
back with revers or with jabot folds to show pleating of the plain 
goods. Three pleated panels of plain goods or of white embroid- 
ery are down the fronts and sides of other skirts, with tucked 
panels of the dress goods between; the sides further back are laid 
in wide pleats, and the back breadths are separate at the top 
and gathered on the upper edge of a short belt piece, then hooked 
on covered rings set on the middle forms of the back just below 
the line of the waist. The foundation skirts of such dresses are 
made without steels or pad bustles, but have tapes in the side 
seams to hold their fulness back, and for slight figures are most 
graceful when worn over a full petticoat that has beneath it a 
shorter petticoat covered across the back with flounces from the 
belt to the foot. A foot-pleating that does not make itself visible 
is put on foundation skirts to support the outside skirt properly, 
and a muslin balayeuse is added inside. 


chooses. 


WASHING SILKS AND FLANNELS. 


Washing silks and the washing Scotch flannels are now added 
to the list of summer dresses, and are made with sailor blouses or 
with spencer waists and pleated skirts. The flannels that are 
partly cotton and partly wool wash well, and are made up for ten- 
nis gowns and for boating dresses partly of stripes and partly 
plain, the stripes laid in kilt pleats for the skirt and forming 
revers on the washer-woman over-skirt of a plain colored flannel. 
The plain blouse has also a deep sailor collar and cuffs of the 
stripes. 











FOR SMALL BOYS. 


Simple dresses for boys from two to five years old have a kilt 
skirt of white piqué sewed to a silesia waist that fastens behind, 
Over this is worn a nainsook sailor blouse, with a piqué collar in 
large sailor shape, with cuffs to match, edged with feather-stitch- 
ing, red, white, or blue. A box pleat of the piqué is down the 
blouse front, and there is a high standing collar above the sailor 
collar, both of which are feather-stitched. Plainer dresses are 
similarly made with a skirt of Scotch plaid gingham or in stripes, 
with gingham collar, cuffs, and front pleat on-a white nainsook 
blouse. One-piece dresses for boys of two or three vears are made 
of gingham or plain Chambéry, tucked down the back to the end 
of the placket-hole, with three similar tucks in front from each 
shoulder down below the waist, and the front space filled in by a 
shirt bosom of pleated piqué or nainsook. Turned-over collar of 
piqué and cuffs to match. If the white bosom is not liked, the 
space between the tucks is of the gingham gathered at the neck 
and at the waist line. Mothers put gay plaid and striped ging- 
hams on fheir boys as well as on their girls, but the plaids should 
not be too large. Brick red plaided with white, or red with blue, 
and green with yellow bars, are worn by boy 





8 the gray, 
The colored 
piqués of plain buff, or with blue bars on white, or red on cream 


color, are also suitable for boys 


as well 
blue, and brown plaids formerly chosen for them 


rheir best white piqué frocks 
have insertions of embroidery above the hem in the kilt, and deep 
Vandyck collars with pointed cuffs of embroidery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLK, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Loxp & Taytor; Le Bou- 
TILLIER BrorHers; and AITKEN, Son, & Co 





PERSONAL. 

Proressor CHARLES CarKout, of the New York University, whose 
sudden death from pneumonia was a shock to his large circle of 
His aptitude 
Greek on French, it was all the same 
to him; he was equally at home in either, as well as in three or 
four others. He was a elever musical critic, and had a knowledge 
of poetry that was simply amazing. As a recitationist he 
one of the few whom it was a delight to hear, and it was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to recite Browning for an entire evening, sel- 
dom glancing at the book. 


friends, was one of the most accomplished of men. 
for languages was unusual. 


was 


Professor Carroll was a familiar figure 
on Broadway, and he was distinguished from his fellows in the 
winter by wearing a large woollen shawl and a small polo cap. 
This peculiarity of dress only extended to his outward garb. His 
house dress was always neat and perfectly conventional, 

—Mr. Ward McAllister, whose fate it to arbitrate 
in matters of social importance, is to have charge of the forth 
coming centennial inauguration ball, and he has decided that no 
one shall dance in the quadrilles whose ancestors dic not trip the 
light fantastic toe at Washington’s inauguration -ball in 
The “four hundred” are said to have received this proclamation 
with an ill-concealed shudder 

—The Baron von Zedlitz, who married Miss Cornelia Roosevelt, 
of New York, was unlike some foreigners who marry American 
wives. The wedding took place in this country, because the Bar- 
on insisted upon coming over so that he might renounce his right, 
under the German law, to his wife’s fortune, which yields an in- 
come of $18,000 a year. American dollars did not go in this in- 
stance to regild a European coat of arms. Baron von Zedlitz is a 
lieutenant in the Fifteenth Regiment of the Holstein Uhlans, and 
is thirty years of age. His bride is nineteen. Berlin is to be the 
home of this young couple. 

—Mrs. Jolin Crosby Brown has just presented the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art with the finest private collection of musical instru- 
ments known to exist in this country, and possibly in Europe. Mrs. 
Brown has been a collector for a number of years, and recently 
published a book on the subject, illustrated by her own son. Her 
only request in making this valuable present was that she might 
be allowed to add to it from time to time. The exact value of the 
collection is not known, but it is estimated at $ 

—Thomas A. Edison, the famous inventor, is only forty-two years 
of age. His birthday has just been celebrated by his employ e6— 
ninety in number—who presented him with a handsome set of 
library furniture made expressly for him. The set comprises 
thirty-five pieces, each with his monogram engraved upen i, A 
miniature phonograph made of gold and silver was one of his pre- 
sents. Mr, Edison is one of the few inventors who bave reaped 
the reward of their labors. As a rule, the inventor gets nothing 
but the glory, and that after his death, while the man who bought 
him out for a few dollars reaps the reward. 

—Miss Fanny Macaulay, the latest surviving sister of the famous 
statesman and historian, died early in February at her home in 
England in the eighty-first year of her age. Miss Macaulay was 
the frequent companion and correspondent of her brother, and 
has left an interesting batch of his letters. 

—Washington society is still talking of the Valentine luncheon 
given by Mrs. N. L. Lincoln to Miss Bloodgood, of New York. 
When the last course was served a knock was heard at the door, 
and a large white satin bag, with “ U. 8. Mail” embroidered on it in 
gilt letters, was handed to the hostess. The bag was tied with a 
gold-colored ribbon and locked with a gold padlock. When open- 
ed it was found to contain a collection of beautifully painted val- 
entines. The envelopes were alternately in green and gold, with 
the name of the guest in gold, with an inscription in old-time let- 
tering. The postmark was a circle of gold with a laughing Cupid’s 
head peeping out from it, while the face on the stamp was that of 
a pretty girl. On the flap of the envelope intended for the guest 
of honor were three small Cupids in different attitudes. 

—The widow of Wilbur F. Storey, of the Chicago 7imes, is said 
to have a large cedar chest filled with lace handkerchiefs, all made 
by French manufacturers at the special order of her husband, who 
disliked to have her use any other kind. Another of his whims 
was that she should have a quart of precious stones, and he bought 
and bought until her jewel casket, made to bold just a quart, 
was filled. 

—Miss Olive Risley Seward, the adopted daughter of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State, lives on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, in 
a house purchased for her from the proceeds of the sale of Sew 
ard’s Travels around the World, which she edited. Mr. Seward 
presented her with the copyright of the book, besides leaving ler 
a share of his property. Miss Seward is a writer of children’s 
stories, which relate chiefly to her travels, 

—Ex-Mayor Hewitt says that all the advice in the world will 
not make a young man rich. “If you want to know what I tell 
my children,” he said to a reporter, “I will say that I counsel 
them to tell the truth and work.” This is certainly excellent 
advice, and if lived up to ought to accomplish great results. Mr. 
Hewitt, by-the-way, has one of the most sensible house entrances 
in New York. In remodelling his present residence he took away 
the flight of stairs on the outside—that barbarous peculiarity of 
New York architecture—and made his front door on a level with 
the street. The consequence is that the ladies of his family and 
their lady visitors can go in and out of his house in the pouring 
rain without getting their skirts draggled. The same change was 
made in remodelling the house in Gramercy Park for the Players’ 


Club. 


seems to be 


1789. 








$5000. 
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Tray Cloth with Cross 
Stitch Border. 


Tue tray cloth illustrated is 
white linen, with the centre 
woven in a small diapered pat- 
tern, and surrounded by a can 
vas-woven border. In this can- 
vas space the pattern given in 


Fig. 2 is worked in cross stitch 
with terra-cotta linen thread in 
three shades The edge is 
fringed, and the fringe knotted 


into tassels 


Visiting and House 


Toilettes. 
Tut costume illustrated in 
Fig. 1 is of gray-striped woollen, 
wl h has an embroidered bor 


der in black, grav, and silver, 

i is relieved by black velvet. 
The draped skirt is bordered 
with wide embroidery at the 
foot, and has a narrow velvet 
panelin the right side edged with 
chenille porapons. A black vel- 
vet vest edged with pompons is 
in the open jacket-basque, which 
is bordered with narrower em- 
broidery 

Fig. 2 is a house dress of light 
felt gray woollen ‘striped with 
blue The straight skirt is deep- 
ly shirred at the top, and com- 
pleted by a fringed sash of blue 
moure The jacket opens on a 
vest of crossed folds of silk a 
little lighter than the ground of 
the wool, Blue moiré is used 
for the deep revers and cuffs. 
I'he throat is oval and edged 
vith a lace frill. 


Embroidered Side-table 
Cloth. 

Tae cloth which covers this 
dining-room side-table is of 
cream-colored Russian linen, 
decorated with embroidery in 
colored linen threads. A sec- 
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Fig. 1.—Woot 







































































Croru, Fie. 1.—Cross 
Stitch EmBrorpery. 











tion of the embroidery is shown 
in full size in Fig. 2, comprising 
the border and the design for the 
diaper which covers the entire 
centre. The work is in flat stitch, 
which is merely satin stitch ap- 
plied to geometrical designs. 
The conventional flowers in the 
border are worked in two shades 
of terra-cotta linen thread, with 
the centres in straw-color; the 
leaves and the border lines on 
both sides are in several shades 
of olive, and the diapered centre 
is in the same pale straw-color 
with which the centres of the 
flowers are worked. The edge is 
finished with a hem-stitched 
hem half an inch wide, and a 
deep knotted fringe is added at 
the ends. 





Famous Touch Pieces. 


T is recorded that Queen Anne, 

who reigned from 1702-1712, 
was the last sovereign of Eng 
land who really performed the 
ceremony of “touching for heal 
ing.” One of the small gold 
coins so used by her had upon 
one side figures of St. Michael 
and the Dragon, and upon the 
other aship. Upon another coin 
there was upon one side a hand 
descending from a cloud toward 
four heads, with “He touched 
them” traced around the margin, 
and upon the other side a rose 
and thistle, with “ And they were 
healed,” in delicate tracery. 

Dr. Johnson was among the 
persons “touched” by Queen 
Anne in 1712; he was then a 
little over two years old, but 
could recall late in life “a cop- 
fused and solemn recollection o! 
a grand lady in diamonds, and 
wearing a long black hood,’ 
Some of these “ touch pieces” of 
Queen Anne’s reign may be seen 
in the British Museum. 
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SPRING BONNET. 

6 xe graceful capote for the demi-season has a soft pleated 

crown in the Béguin shape now in vogue in Paris, It is 
made of gold net with (rou-(rou insertions, through which narrow 
cométe ribbons of flax blue shades are passed, forming stripes. 
The bow and strings are of wider ribbon of the same gray-blue 
shade. The brim of the bonnet is edged with a wreath of migno- 
nette, and the front is trimmed with a cluster of white wild roses. 
The hair is arranged in a low catogan braid, 





AT THE BALL. 
See illustration on front page. 
HERE is more force in the time-worn phrase, the “ philosophy 
of a ballroom,” than would at first appear. Shades and va- 
riations of character are never more apparent than in the glare 
and light of a crowded dancing floor. The manner of dress alone 
reveals whether the fair wearer be a blind votary of fashion or 





SPRING BONNET. 


whether good taste and common-sense have aided in the manufac- 


ture of the costume. The promenade and moments of rest in 
cozy palm-embowered corners are as much a part of every ball as 
the whirl of waltz and polka. Indeed these stolen moments of 
conversation are often the sweetest part of the evening to the 
young people who are party to them. 

In our illustration the artist has chosen a moment when two 
fair maidens have withdrawn from the crowd for a bit of confi- 
dential chat. Their contemptuous faces tell the story. They are 
“buds” in all the freshness and beauty of blooming cheeks and 
plump shoulders, while the unfortunate girl leaning on the arm of 
her escort in the background is a belle of many seasons. The 
delicate rose tints of “sweet eighteen” have long ago faded from 
her cheeks; she is thin and angular and high-shouldered. But 
she will wear a dainty robe with low V-shaped neck, and practise 
all possible arts to make herself appear young and charming. 

It would be kinder in these blooming maids to overlook the 
deficiencies of this worn-out belle. Still, considering the provo- 
cation, it is not surprising that they amuse themselves over the 
fact that her dress is much newer fashion than herself, 


| MANY OR FEW. 
| [HERE is no cheerfulness in the world comparable to that af 
forded by the daily life of a large family. There may be an 
equal amount of happiness in a small family, there may be a depth 
of bliss where only two are together of which the life lived by ten 
or a dozen could afford no idea; but for the cheer of varied inte1 
ests, of lively voices, of going and coming, of song and laughter, 
of moving figures, of the sense of action and life, what can be 
desired better than a family where father and mother and grand- 
mother, aunts and children, make the round dozen? In a small 
family it is difficult to keep up the wide interest in people and 
neighborhood which does a great deal to promote cheerfulness ; it 
is difficult to keep up such interest in more than a very few, from 
the mere want of time, from the difficulty of getting about, and 
the impossibility of being in more than one place at a time, if 
from no other reason. But where there are a number of people 
| under the roof, that answers every purpose, as each one bringing 
| in keen feeling for the affairs of several others, the whole together 
! maintain a wide and deep connection from which cheerfulness is 
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precipitated like a salt from its component gases. 
But, apart from the cheer derived from inter- 
course and relationship with the outside multi- 
tude by means of a large family’s varied ac- 
L that derived from other 
sources in consequence of our fuil circle. This 
member of the large household is the one de 
voted to charity; all the rest do a great deal 
of vicarious charity, us we may e¢all it, through 
that channel, and feel content with satisfied con- 
sciences in a sense of duty done, which sense, 
whether it contributes to virtue or not, does, at 
any rate, to cheerfulness, and it is cheerfulness 
of which we are speaking. This other member 
is the student of science, and out of the chance 
conversation, the books, plates, experiments, and 
experiences of this individual the rest hive a suf- 
ficient amount of scientific honey for their own 
uses, and are enriched with learning without the 
least exertion of their own, receiving it, as it 


quaintance, comes 


were, through the pores. These others, again, do 


the gay society business; and those of the re- 
mainder who are quietly inclined go to all the 
routs and drives and sails in the gay ones’ enjoy- 
ment, see what the belles wear and how the beaux 
behave, and never have to leave their tranquil 
corner at all. And this last one, with scraps of 
singing and scraps of piano-playing, and morn- 
ings of practising and evenings of mirth, welds 
everything together in a sort of perpetual ringing 
In short, in a large family the whole 
world comes to every member of it, and in a small 
family only a narrow segment of it can come. 


of joy-bells. 





A CROOKED PATH.* 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


* Her Dearest For,” * Tuy 
“Maip, Wire, or Wipow,’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

“T WAS A STRANGER AND YE TOOK ME IN.” 
\ RS. ORMONDE lingered as long as she could 
4 Bond Street was paradise to her, Regent 
Street an Elysian Field. While she staid she gave 
her sister-in-law little peace, and until she had 
departed Katherine did not attempt to go into 
business matters with Mr. Newton. She was half 
amused, half disgusted, at Mrs. Ormonde’s per- 
petual reminders, hints, and innuendoes touching 
the settlement on her boys. Ada was the same 
as ever, yet Katherine liked her for tlre sake of 
the memories she evoked and shared 

It was quite a relief when she left town, and 
Katherine felt once more her own mistress. Her 
heart yearned for her little nephews, but she felt 
it was wiser to wait and see them at home rather 
than send for them at present. She greatly fear- 
ed that the new baby, the son of a living, pros- 
perous father, was pushing the sons of her first 
husband—who had taken his unlucky self out of 
the world, where he had been anything but a sue- 
cess—from their place in her affections. 

Meantime she held frequent consultations with 
Mr. Newton, who was very devoted to her service, 
and anxious to do his best for her. He remon 
strated earnestly with her on her over-generosity 
to her nephews. ‘“ Provide for them if you will, 
my dear young lady, but believe me you are by 
no means called upon to divide your property with 
them. Do not make them too independent of you ; 
hold something in your hand. Besides, you do not 
know what considerations may arise to make you 
regret too great liberality.” 

“T have very little use for money now,” said 
Katherine, sadly. 

“You have always been remarkably moderate 
in your expenditure,” 
had the entire management of her affairs, “ But 
now you will probably like to establish yourself 
in London, say, for head-quarters.” 

‘Not for the present. I shall stay where I am 
until some plan of life suggests itself.’ 

“Perhaps you are right, and certainly you are 
a very prudent young lady.” 

This conversation took place in Mr. Newton’s 
office, and after some further discussion Kather- 
ine was persuaded to settle a third instead of the 
half of her property on her nephews, out of which 
a jointure was to be paid to Mrs. Ormonde 

“T wish I could have the boys with me,” 
Katherine, as she rose to leave Mr. Newton. 

“My dear Miss Liddell, take care how you sad 
die yourself with the difficult task of standing in 
loco parentis ; leave the very serious responsi bili- 
ties of bringing up boys to the mother whose they 
ave. At your age, and with the almost certainty 
of forming new ties, such a step would be very 
imprudent.” 

“At all events I shall see how they all get on 
at Castleford before I commit myself to anything. 
You will lose no time, dear Mr. Newton, in get- 
ting this deed ready for my signature. I do not 
want to say anything about it till it is ‘ signed, 
sealed, and delivered,’ ” 

“It shall be put in hand at once 
you be going out of town ?” 

“Not for ten days or a fortnight.” 

“The sooner the better. I do not like to see 
you look so pale and sad, Excuse me if I pre- 
sume in saying so. Well, I don’t think your un- 
cle ever did a wiser act than in destroying that 
will of his before he made another. The ex- 
traordinary instinct he had about money must 
have warned him that his precious fortune would 
be best bestowed on so prudent yet so generous 
a young lady as yourself.” 

* Don’t praise me, Mr. Newton,” said Katherine, 
sharply. “* Could you see me as I see myself, you 
would know how little I deserve it.” 

“Tam sure I should know nothing of the kind,” 
returned the old lawyer, smiling. Katherine was 
a prime favorite with him—quite his ideal of a 
charming and admirable woman. All he hoped 


said 


When shall 


* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 52, Vol. XXI. 


returned the lawyer, who | 











was that when the sharp edge of her grief had 
worn off she would mix in society and marry 
some highly placed man worthy of her, a Q. C., 
if one young enough could be found, who was on 
the direct road to the woolsack. 

The evening of this day Bertie Payne came in, 
as he often did after dinner. Katherine was al- 
ways pleased to see him. He brought a breath 
of genial life into the rather glacial atmosphere 
of Miss Payne’s drawing-room. Yet there was 
something soothing to Katherine in the orderly 
quiet of the house, in the conviction, springing 
from she knew not what, that Miss Payne liked 
her heartily in her steady, undemonstrative fash- 


ion, She never interfered with Katherine in any 
way; she was ready to go with her when asked, 


or to let her young guest go on her own business 
alone and unquestioned, while she saw to her com- 
fort, and proved much more companionable than 
Katherine expected 

On this particular evening which marked a new 
mental epoch for Katherine Liddell, the two com- 
panions were sitting by the fire in Miss Payne’s 
comfortable though rather old-fashioned drawing- 
room, the curtains drawn, the hearth aglow, Miss 
Payne engaged on a large piece of patchwork 
which she had been employed upon for years, 
while Katherine read aloud to her, This was a 
favorite mode of passing the evening; it saved 
the trouble of inventing conversation—for Miss 
Payne was not loquacious—and it was more sym- 
pathetic than reading to one’s self. Miss Payne, 
it need scarcely be said, had no patience with 
novels; biography and travels were her favorite 
studies ; nor did she disdain history, though given 
to be sceptical concerning accounts of what had 
happened long ago. She had never been so hap 
py and comfortable with any of her protégées as 
with Katherine, though, as she observed to her 
brother, she did not expect it to last. “Stay till 
she is a litthe known, and the mothers of mar- 
riageable sons get about her; then it will be the 
old thing over again-—dress, drive, dance, hurry- 
scurry from morning till night. -However, I!l 
make the most of the present.” 

Miss Payne then and “ her favored guest’’ were 
cozily settled for the evening when Bertie entered. 

“May I present myself in a frock-coat?” he 
asked, as }:ie shook hands with Katherine. “1 
have had rather a busy day, and found myself in 
your neighborhood just now, so could not resist 
looking in.” 

“At your usual work, I suppose,” said Miss 
Payne, severely. ‘“ Pray have you had anything 
to eat?” 

“Yes, Lassure you. I dined quite luxuriously 
at Bethnal Green about an hour and a half ago.” 

“Ha! at a coffee stall, I suppose; a cup of 
coffee and a ha’p’orth of bread. I must insist on 
your having some proper food.” Miss Payne 
put forth her hand toward the bell as she spoke. 

“ Do not give yourself the trouble; I really do 
not want anything, nor will I take anything be- 
yond a cup of tea.”” Bertie drew a chair beside 
Katherine, asked what she was reading, and talked 
a little about the news of the day. Then he fell 
into silence, his eyes fixed on the fire, a very grave 
expression stilling his face. 

“What are you thinking of ?” asked his sister. 
“What misery have you been steeping yourself 
in to-day ?” 

“Misery indeed,” he echoed. Then, meeting 
Katherine's eyes fixed upon him, he smiled. “Of 
course I see misery every day,”’ he continued, 
“but I don’t like to trouble you with too much 
of it. To-day I met with an unusually hard case, 
and I am going to ask you for some help toward 
righting it.” 

“Tell me what you want,” said Katherine. 

“Are you sure the story is genuine?” asked 
Miss Payne. 

‘IT am quite sure. I went into Bow Street 
Police Court to-day, intending to speak to the sit 
ting magistrate about some children respecting 
whom he had asked for information, when I 
was attracted by the face of a woman who was 
being examined ; she was poorly clad, but evident 
ly respectable—like a better class of needle-wo- 
man. [never saw a face express such despair. It 
seemed she had been caught in the act of stealing 
two loaves from the shop of a baker. The poo: 
creature did not deny it. Her story was that she 
had been for some years a widow; that she had 
supported herself and two children by needle- 
work and machine-work. Illness had impover- 
ished her and diminished her connection, other 
workers having been taken on in her absence. In 
short she had been caught in that terrible mael- 
strom of misfortune from which no one can es- 
cape without a helping hand. Her sewing-ma- 
chine was seized for rent; one article after an 
other of furniture and clothes went for food; at 
last nothing was left. She roamed the city, re- 
duced to beg at last, and striving to make up her 
mind to go to the workhouse, the cry of the 
hungry children she had left in her ears. At 
several bakers’ shops she had petitioned for 
food and had been refused. At last, entering 
one while the shop-girl’s back was turned, she 
snatched a couple of small loaves and rushed 
out into the arms of a policeman, who had seen 
the theft through the window.” 

“And would the magistrate punish her for 
this ?” asked Katherine, eagerly. 

“He must. Theft is theft, whatever the cir- 
cumstances that seem to extenuate it. Nothing, 
no need, gives a right to take what does not be- 
long to you. But, for all that, 1 am certain the 
poor creature has been honest hitherto, and de- 
serves help. She is committed to prison for 
stealing, and I promised her I would look to her 
children ; so I have been to see them, and took 
them to the Children’s Refuge that you were kind 
enough to subscribe to, Miss Liddell. To-morrow 
we must do what we can for the mother, I 
imagine it is worse than death to her to be put 
in prison.” 

‘I do not wonder at it,” ejaculated Miss Payne. 
“And in spite of what you say, Bertie, I should 




















not like to give any materials to be made up by 
a woman who deliberately stole in broad day- 
light.” 

“T do not see that the light made any differ- 
ence,” returned Bertie; and they plunged into a 
warm discussion. Katherine soon lost the sense of 
what they were saying. Her heart was throbbing 
as if a sudden stunning blow had been dealt her, 
and the words, “ Theft is theft, whatever the cir- 
cumstances that seem to extenuate it,” beat as 
if with a sledge-hammer on her brain. 

If for a theft, value perhaps sixpence, this 
poor woman, who had been driven to it by the 
direst necessity, was exposed to trial, to the gaze 
of careless lookers-on, to loss of character, to the 
exposure of her sore want, to the degradation of 
imprisonment, what should be awarded td her, 
Katherine Liddell, an educated gentlewoman, 
for stealing a large fortune from its rightful 
owner, and that, too, under no pressure of im- 
mediate distress? True, she firmly believed that 
had her uncle not been struck down by death he 
would have left her a large portion of it; that she 
hada better right to it than astranger. Still that 
did not alter the fact that she was a thief. If 
every one thus dared to infringe the rights of 
others, what law, what security would remain ? 

These ideas had never quite left her since the 
day she had written “ Manuscript to be destroyed” 
on the fatal little parcel, which had been ever 
with her during her various journeyings since. 
More than once she had made up her mind to 
destroy it, but some influence—some terror of 
destroying this expression of what her uncle 
once wished—had stayed her hand; her cour- 
age stopped there. Perhaps a faint foreshad- 
owing of some future act of restitution caused 
this reluctance, unknown to herself, but certainly 
at present no such possibility dawned upon her. 
She felt that she held her property chiefly in 
trust for others, especially her nephews. Often 
she had forgotten her secret during her mother’s 
lifetime, but the consciousness of it always re- 
turned with a sense of being out of moral har- 
mony, Which made her somewhat fitful in her con- 
duct, particularly as regarded her expenditure, be- 
ing sometimes tempted to costly purchases, and 
anon shrinking from outlay as though not entitled 
to spend the money which was nominally hers. 
Nathan’s parable did not strike more humiliating 
conviction to Israel’s erring king than Bertie 
Payne’s “ ower true tale.” At length she mas- 
tered these painful thoughts, and sought relief 
from them in speech. 

“What do you think of doing for this poor 
woman ?” she asked, taking a screen to shelter 
her face from the fire and observation. 

“T have not settled details in my own mind 
yet,” he said; “ but as soon as she is released I 
must get her into a new neighborhood and re- 
deem her sewing-machine. Then, if we can get 
her work and help her till she begins to earn a 
little, she may get on.” 

“Pray let me help in this,” said Katherine, 
earnestly. “I live quite a selfish life, and I should 
be thankful if you will let me furnish what money 
you require.” 

“That I shall with great thankfulness. But, 
Miss Liddell, if you are anxious to find interest- 
ing work, why not come and see our Children’s 
Refuge and the schools connected with it? Then 
there is an association for advancing small sums 
to workmen in time of sickness, or to redeem 
their tools, which is affiliated to a ladies’ visiting 
club, the members of which make themselves 
acquainted personally with the men and their 
families.” 

“J shall be most delighted to go with you to 
both, but I do not think I could do any good my- 
self. Iam so reluctant to preach to poor people, 
who have so much more experience, so much 
more real knowledge of life, than I have, merely 
because they ave poor.” 

“T do not want you to do so, but I think per- 
sonal contact with the people you relieve is good 
both for those benefited and their benefactor.” 

“T suppose it is; and those poor old people 
who cannot read or are blind, I am quite willing 
to read to them if they like it.” 

“T can find plenty for you to do, Miss Liddell,” 
Bertie was beginning, when his sister broke in 
with : 

“This is quite too bad, Bertie. You know 1 
will not have you dragging my young friends to 
catch all sorts of disorders in the slums. You 
must be content with Miss Liddell’s money.” 

“Miss Payne, I really do wish to see something 
of the work on which your brother is engaged, 
and—forgive me if I seem obstinate—I am re- 
solved to help him if I can.” 

The result of the conversation was that the 
greater portion of the contents of Miss Liddell’s 
purse was transferred to Bertie’s, and he left 
them in high spirits, having arranged to call for 
Katherine the next day in order to escort her to 
the Children’s Refuge and some other institutions 
in which he took an interest. 

From this time for several weeks Katherine 
was greatly occupied in the benevolent undertak- 
ings of her new friend. The endless need, the 
degradations of extreme poverty, the hopeless 
condition of such masses of her fellow-creatures, 
depressed her beyond description. She would 
gladly have given to her uttermost farthing, but 
it would be a mere drop in the ocean of misery 
around. 

“Even if we could supply their every want, 
and give each family a decent home,” she said to 
Bertie one evening as she walked back with him, 
“they would not know how to keep it or to enjoy 
it. If the men, and the women too, have not the 
tremendous necessity to labor that they may live, 
they relax and become mere brutes. We must, 
above all things, educate them.” 

“ Yes, education is certainly necessary ; but the 
most ignorant being who has laid hold on the 
Rock of Ages, who has received the spirit of adop- 
tion whereby he can cry, ‘ Abba, Father!’ has a 
means of elevation and refinement beyond all 





that books and art can teach,” cried Bertie, with 
more warmth than he usually allowea himself to 
show. 

“You believe that? I cannot sayI do. We 
need other means of moral and intellectual life 
besides spiritualism. At least I have tried to be 
religious, but I always get weary.” 

“That is only because you have not found 
the strait and true road,” said Bertie, earnestly. 
“Pray, my dear Miss Liddell—pray, and light 
will be given you.” 

“Thank you—you are very good,” murmured 
Katherine. “At all events, though we can do 
but little, it is a comfort to help some of these 
poor creatures, especially the children and old 
people.” 

“It is,” he returned, “ And if it be consolatory 
to minister to their physical wants, how much 
more to feed their immortal souls !” 

Katherine was silent for a few minutes, and 
then said: “It is impossible they can think much 
about their souls when they suffer so keenly in 
their bodies. Poverty and privation which de 
stroy self-respect cannot allow of spiritual aspi- 
ration. Is it to be always like this—one class 
steeped in luxury, the other grovelling in cruel 
want?” 

“Our Lord says, ‘Ye have the poor always 
with you,’” returned Bertie. ‘ Nor can we hope 
to see the curse of original sin lifted from life 
here below until the great manifestation ; in short, 
till Shiloh come.” 

“Do you think so? Ido not like to think that 
Satan is too strong for God,” said Katherine, 
thoughtfully. 

Bertie replied by exhorting her earnestly not 
to trust to mere human reason, to accept the in- 
fallible word of God, “and so find safety and 
rest.” Katherine did not reply. 


“T think you could help me in a 
case,” 
sation. 

“Indeed!” said Katherine, looking up from the 
book she was reading by the fire after dinner. 
“What help can I possibly give?” 

“Hear my story, and you will see.” 

“T shall be most happy if I can help you. 
Pray go on.” ; 

“You know Dodd, the porter and factotum at 
the Children’s Refuge? Well, Dodd has a mo- 
ther, a very respectable old dame, who keeps a 
very mild sweety shop, and also sells newspapers, 
ete, 


difficult 


said Bertie, a few days after this conver 


Mrs. Dodd, besides these sources of wealth, 
lets lodgings, and seems to get on pretty well. 
Now Dodd came to me in some distress, and said, 
‘Would you be so good, sir, as to see mother? she 
wants a word with you bad, very bad.’ I of course 
said I was very ready to hear what she had to 


say. So I called at the little shop, which I often 
pass. I found the old lady in great trouble about 


a young woman who had been lodging with her 
fur some time. She, Mrs. Dodd, did not know 
that her lodger was absolutely ill, but she scarce 
lv eats anything, she never went out, she some- 
times sat up half the night. Hitherto she had 
paid her rent regularly, but on last rent-day she 
had said she could ouly pay two weeks more, 
after which she supposed she had better go to 
the workhouse. When first she came she used 
to go out looking for work, but that ceased, and 
she seemed in a half-conscious state. As 1 was 
a charitable gentleman, would I go and speak to 
her? Well, rather reluctantly, I did. I went 
upstairs to a dreary back room, and found a de 
cidedly lady-like young woman, neatly dressed 
enough, but ghastly white, with dull eyes, She 
seemed to be dusting some books, but looked too 
weary to do much. She was not surprised or 
moved in any way at seeing me. When I apolo- 
gized for intruding upon her, she murmured that 
I was very good. Then I asked if I could help 
her in any way. She thanked me, but suggested 
nothing. When I pressed her to express her 
needs, she said that life was not worth working 
for, but that she supposed they would give her 
something to do in the workhouse, and she would 
do it. As for seeking work, she could not, that 
she was a failure, and only cared not to trouble 
others. Iwas quite baffled. She was so quiet and 
gentle, and spoke with such refinement, that I was 
deeply interested. I called again this morning, 
and she would hardly answer me. As she is 
young (not a great deal older than yourself), per- 
haps a lady—a woman—might win her confidence. 
She seems to have been a dress-maker. Could you 
not offer her some employment, and draw her 
from the extraordinary lethargy which seems to 
dull her faculties? No mind can hold out against 
it; she will die or become insane.” 

“It is very strange. I should be very glad to 
help her, but I feel afraid to attempt anything. 
I shall be so awkward. What can I say to begin 
with ?” 


“Your offering her work would make an open- 


ing. Do try. Iam sure her case needs a wo- 
man’s delicate touch.” 
“T will do my best,” said Katherine. ‘It all 


sounds terribly interesting. 
row ?” 

“Yes, byall means. Iam so very much obliged 
to you. I feel you will succeed.” 

‘Don’t be too sure,” 

The next day, a drizzling damp morning, Kath- 
erine, feeling unusually nervous, was quite ready 
when Bertie called for her. The drive to Cam 
den Town seemed very long, but it came to an 
end at last, all the sooner because Bertie stopped 
the cab some little way from the sweety shop. 

“T have brought a young lady to see your in 
valid,” said Bertie, introducing Katherine to Mrs. 
Dodd, a short broad old lady, with a shawl neat- 
ly pinned over her shoulders, a snowy white cap 
with black ribbons, and a huge pair of spectacles, 
over which she seemed always trying to look. 

“Tm sure it’s that kind of you, sir. And I 
am glad you have come. The poor thing has been 
offering me a nice biack dress this morning to 
let her stay on. It’s the last decent thing she 


Shall I go to-mor- 
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has. I expect she has been just living on her 
clothes. Tl go and tell her. Maybe miss will 
come after me, so as not to give her time to say 
no?” 

Katherine cast a troubled look at Bertie. 
“Don’t wait for me,” she said; “ your time is al- 
ways so precious. I dare say I can get a cab for 
myself.” And she followed Mrs, Dodd up a steep 
narrow dark stair. 

“Iere is a nice lady come to see you,” said 
Mrs. Dodd, in a soothing tone suited to an infant 
or a lunatic. 

“No, no; I don’t want any lady ; I would rather 
not see any lady,” cried a voice naturally sweet- 
toned, but now touched with shrill terror, Curi- 
ously enough, this token of fear gave Katherine 
courage. Here was some poor soul wanting com- 
fort sorely. 

“Do not forbid me to come in,” she said, walk- 
ing boldly into the room, and addressing the in- 
mate with a kind bright smile. “I very much 
want some needle-work done, and I shall be glad 
if you will undertake it.” While she spoke, Mrs. 
Dodd retired and softly closed the door. Kath 
erine found herself face to face with a lady-like 
looking young woman, small and slight—sligiit 
even to extreme thinness—fair-skinned, with large 
blue eyes, delicate features, a quantity of fair hair 
carelessly coiled up, and with white cheeks, The 
strange pallor of her trembling lips, the despair 
in her eyes, the shrinking, hunted look of face 
and figure, almost frightened her visitor. “I 
hope you are not vexed with me for coming in,” 
faltered Katherine, deferentially ; “‘ but they said 
you wanted employment, and I should like to give 
you some. You must be ill, vou look so pale. 
Can I not be of some use to you ?” 

The girl’s pale cheek flushed as, partially recov- 
ering herself, she stood up holding the back of her 
chair, her eyes fixed on the floor; she seemed en- 
deavoring to speak, but the words did not come. 
At last, in a low, hesitating voice: “ You are too 
good. I have tried to find work vainly; now I 
do not think I have the foree to do any.” The 
color faded away from the poor sunken cheeks, 
and the eyes hid themselves persistently under 
the downcast lids. 

‘**] am sure you are very weak,” returned Kath- 
erine, tenderly, for there was something inexpres- 
sibly touching in the hope lessness of the stran- 
ger’s aspect. “But some good food and the 
prospect of employment will set you up. When 
you are a little stronger and know me better you 
will perhaps tell me how Mr. Payne and I can 
best help you. We all want each other’s help at 
times; and life must not be thrown away, you 
know. I do not wish to intrude upon you, but 
you see we are nearly of an age, and we ought to 
understand and help cach other. 
now ; it may be yours by-and-by.” 


It is my turn 


“Mine!” with unspeakable bitterness, 

“Do sit down,” said Katherine, who felt her 
tears very near her eyes, “and I will sit by you 
for a little while. Why, you are unfit to stand, 
and you are so cold!” She pulled off her gloves, 
and taking one of the poor girl’s hands in both 
her own soft warm ones, chafed it gently. No 
doubt practically charitable people would smile 
indulgently at Katherine’s enthusiastic sympathy; 
but she was new to such work, and felt that she 
had to deal with no common subject. Whether it 
was the tender tone or the kindly touch, but the 
hard desperate look softened, and big tears began 
to roll down, and soon she was weeping freely, 
quietly, while she left her hand in Katherine's, 
who held it in silence, feeling how the whole 
slight frame shook with the effort to control her- 
self. 

At length Katherine rose and went down-stairs 
to take counsel with Mrs. Dodd. ‘She seems 
quite unable to recover herself. Ought she not 
to have a little wine or something ?” 

“Yes, miss; it’s just ¢hat she wants. She is 
nigh starved to death.” 

‘“* Have you any wine ?” 

“ Well, no, miss; but there’s a tavern round 
the corner where you can get very good port from 
the wood. Ill send the girl for a pint.” 

“Pray do, and quickly, and some biscuits or 


something ; here is some money. What is her 


name ?” 

“Trant—Miss Trant,”’ returned Mrs. Dodd, 
knowing who her interrogator meant. ‘ Least- 
ways we always called her miss, for she is quite 
the lady.” 

Katherine hurried back, and found Miss Trant 
lying back in her chair greatly exhausted. With 
instinetive tact Katherine assumed an air of 
authority, and insisted on her patient eating some 
biscuits soaked in wine, 

Presently Miss Trant sat up, and, as if with an 
effort, raised her eyes to Katherine’s. “ [am not 
worth so much trouble,” she said. ‘ You deserve 
that I should obey you. It is all ean do to show 
gratitude. If, then, you will be content with very 
slow work, I will thankfully do what you wish ; 
but I must have time.” 

“So you shall,” cried Katherine, delightedly. 
“You shall have plenty of time to make me a 

(Continued on page 201, Supplement.) 





THE FAUST OF THE TALMUD. 
BY ABRAM S&S. ISAACS. 
\ JY HO would think that the old legend of Dr. 


Faustus, one of mankind’s primitive nur- 
sery tales, could be read between the lines of 
that repository of wit and wisdom, mirth and 
marvel, the Talmud ? Let the reader judge wheth- 
er Faust, Margaret, and Mephistopheles are not 
in some degree suggested by the Solomon, Naa- 
ma, and Ashmodai of the following Talmudic 
legend. 


Solomon, the King, to whom God had given 
power over the whole creation, and whose know- 
ledge encompassed all things, was in despair. 
The divine word had been pronounced that uo 











iron was to be employed in building the Temple, 
and how was he to erect a suitable edifice with- 
out the aid of iron? How could he crush huge 
masses of marble? how split adamantine rock ? 
how cleave hard bowlders of wood? The work 
had to be done. It was his duty and privilege 
as David’s son. The resources of a mighty realm 
were at his service. But without the employment 
of iron he could not advance a step. Was he, 
the sovereign of Israel, to abandon the undertak- 
ing? Were his wisdom and his wealth in vain ? 

“Let my counsellors be summoned,” the mon- 
arch said. And he laid his perplexities before 
them. All were silent when Solomon concluded 
his recital. They too shared his chagrin and re- 
alized their helplessness. ‘‘ Can none of you aid 
me?” the King exclaimed. 

“QO King!” said at length one of the sages, 
“there is something mightier far than iron. In 
the early days of creation, when light and dark- 
ness struggled for the mastery, the Almighty 
called into life a tiny worm, Shamir, which pos- 
sesses the property of splitting the hardest 
rock.” 

“And where lurks this worm ?” Solomon im- 
patiently asked, 

“Ah, your Majesty,’ the sage exclaimed, 
“there is the difficulty. No mortal spirit has 
yet discovered its hiding-place.” 

“That shall not baffle me,” Solomon rejoined. 
“Tam more than mortal.” 

He dismissed the assembly. The courtiers and 
sages departed. But no sooner had their foot- 
steps died away than Solomon, arising from his 
throne and gazing at his dazzling signet-ring, 
upon which was written the ineffable Name, sum- 
moned to his presence two genii, With a rush- 
ing as of a mighty wind and a rumbling as of an 
earthquake they bowed before him. 

“ What is thy will, O master ?” they exclaimed. 

“Tell me where can I find the Shamir.” 

The genii trembled. “ Ask us not, O master. 
It is our King alone, Ashmodai, who knows its 
secret abode.” 

“ And where does Ashmodai live?” Solomon | 
inquired, 

“Far, far from here,” they replied, “ Our 
monarch dwells upon the crest of a lofty moun- 
tain. He has dug out a deep pit, which he has 
filled with water, and covered with a huge stone | 
securely sealed to the ground. Daily he ascends | 
to heaven and returns to earth. Then he closely 
examines the seal to see whether any one has 
touched it and unecevered the well. Afterward | 
he opens it himself, quenches his thirst, covers | 
it again, and reaffixes the seal.” | 
!” cried Solomon. “Ye can go.” 





| 
| 
} 


“ Enough ! 
And with a rushing as of a fierce hurricane and | 
a rumbling as of a mighty earthquake the genii 
departed. Ina moment Solomon called his trusty 
captain Benaiah, the hero of a hundred battles. 
He told him what he wanted, gave him certain 
directions, a chain, and a seal upon which was 
stamped the ineffable Name, and in addition some 
wool, and various skins filled with wine. He then 
bade him farewell, with many a secret prayer for 
his suecess. 

The warrior’s journey was long and toilsome. 
When Solomon travelled he rode upon the wind. 
Seated on his mantle and green silk, sixty miles 
in breadth and sixty in length, the King would 
journey with the rapidity of lightning. He could 
breakfast in Damascus and enjoy his evening 
meal in Media, so swift was his flight from east | 
to west. Not so Benaiah. Many days passed | 
before he reached the designated path. And 
how desolate the mountain, how profound the 
stillness, how steep the ascent! 

Nothing daunted, Benaiah set to work. He 
dug out a second pit a little to the right of Ash- | 
modai’s, drained off the water, and plugged the 
opening with wool, Then he dug out another 
pit higher up, whose channel led to the emptied 
pit of Ashmodai, and therein he poured the wine. 

His work completed, Benaiah looked around 
with satisfaction, and hid himself behind a stump 
of wood while he awaited, full of impatience, Ash- | 
modai’s arrival. 

The sun sank, the shadows of evening began 
to fall, and the stars shone out in their niches 
in the firmament. Ashmodai flew down from 
heaven, examined the seal, and finding it un- 
touched, raised the stone and descended into the | 
well, What fragrance assailed his senses! It | 
was wine, joy-dispensing wine! Shall he taste it, 
or spurn the temptation ? 

“Wine is a mocker,” he exclaimed, and was 
about to fly from the spot. ‘ But wine rejoiceth 
the heart,” was his next thought, and he could 
not flee. A great burning thirst overpowered 
him. He quaffed whole mouthfuls of the intox- 
icating drink. Again and again he strove to 
break from the spell, but the fumes of the liquor 
were too enticing. His brain became confused ; | 
he staggered and fell. Deep sleep claimed him 
for its own. 

Like a flash Benaiah sprang from his conceal- | 
| 





ment, and fastened the chain around Ashmodai’s 
neck. 

Ashmodai awakes at length. He perceives the 
chain, and in his terror and anguish utters so 
wild a lamentation that the mountain trembles. 
In vain he strives to free himself. His eyes 
emit sparks of fire, his lips are white with foam, 
his convulsive struggles are frightful in their 
agony. The birds fly from the scene; the stars 
fade in the distant sky. 

“Be patient, O mighty spirit,’ Benaiah ex- 
claimed. “Thy struggles are useless. The in- 
effable Name is upon thee. Be still!” 

Ashmodai heaved a sigh so profound that all 
creation heard and trembled ; and the genii of the 
sea and the air flew into their innermost caverns, 
where they bewailed the fate of their master. 

“Tam ealm,” said Ashmodai at last. “I shall 
obey thy will.” 

Benaiah bade him follow, but, wherever he went, 
destruction seemed to be his companion. Up- 
rooted trees and overturned houses marked his 
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path, as if he wished to wreak vengeance on 
nature. He passed a wedding party, and he 
wept at their joy. In three days, said he, the 
bridegroom will die. They hear a man bid a 
shoemaker make his shoes last for seven years, 
and Ashmodai bursts into laughter. “In seven 
days,” he said, “ that man may die, and he orders 


shoes for seven years! 





made her countenance troubled, he changed his 
mood and exclaimed : 
** Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm, 
For love is as strong as death. 


The secret of their love could not long remain 
concealed. Despite Naama’s entreaties, Solomon 


was condemned to death, and it was only her 





King Selomon’s palace was gained at length, 
and Ashmodai was brought face to face with the | 
monarch. 

“T ask but this of thee,” Solomon exclaimed. 
“T am to build the holy Temple, and need the 
Shamir. Tell me where it is concealed.” 

“T have it not,” Ashmodai answered. “It is 
intrusted to the Prince of the Sea, and by him 
confided to a fowl, whois bound by a most solemn 
oath to retain it unharmed for all time. High 
on a solitary mountain-top the fowl has made 
his nest. He never forsakes the spot. Seek for | 
him, O King.” | 

Again Benaiah was summoned, and again he 
set out on a toilsome journey. Over hill and sea | 
he wandered, across forest wastes and pathless | 
meadows; and at last, upon the summit of a 
mountain so near the sky that the star gleams 
seemed reflected on its rocky sides, he discovered 
the fowl’s nest. With a ery of joy he started 
forward, and placed a glass over the nest so that 
the fowl could see but not touch its brood. He 
then concealed himself behind a rock, 

He had not long to wait. Soon the fowl came 
to the spot, and finding the hard glass, 
to apply the Shamir to split it, and thus gain ae 
cess to his brood, when Benaiah uttered a start- | 
ling ery. In alarm the fowl dropped the Shamir, | 
which was caught in triumph by Benaiah, and 
given in due course to Solomon. 


| 
| 
was about | 


The Temple was completed, and Ashmodai still 
was held in bondage. Solomon rioted in his glory 
and strength. What treasures did he gather, 
what palaces erect, what magnificent cities estab 
lish! The world was ransacked to add to his 
pleasures yet he was never satisfied. His ambi 
tion, his pride, his love of grandeur and extrava- 
gance, were unquenchable. 

“O King,” said Ashmodai, one day, as he 
noticed Solomon in a restless mood, ‘ thou art 
become, thanks to my help, the mightiest of mot 
tals. But, chained as I am, my powers are lim- | 


ited. Set me free, intrust to me but for a mo- | 
ment thy signet-ring, and I shall make thee still 
n chtier.” 

The King heard, and fullof boastful pride, hand 
ed him the precious ring, and struck off the chain 
that bound him, 

The air grew biack without the palace hall. A 
huge hissing made Solomon turn pale. Ashmo- 
dai rose to an immense height. His feet touched 
the earth, but his head reached the sky. He 
hurls the ring into the sea; he casts Solomon a 
thousand miles away. Then, with the utmost 
unconcern, he dons Solomon’s robes. and assumes 
the monareh’s privilege. 

Thus began the tragedy of Solomon’s wander- 
ings. As a beggar, unknown and uncared for, 
he travelled from land to land. 

“Good people, kind people”’—this was his con 
stant ery—‘do not pass me by. J am Solomon, 
King of Israel.” 


“Thou art king of beggars,” was the answer, 


and he turned from the jeers and imprecations 
that followed him like a plague. 
Tortured by the memories 


of past grandeur, 
and stung by the spectacle of present neglect, he 
resolved to visit his capital once more. Hope 
sweetened every privation and converted each hill 
that he climbed into the smoothest sward of green, 
The stars that shone above seemed to utter songs 
of unspeakable joy. The trees whispered fresh 
courage. The nearer he approached Jerusalem 
the more exultant his mood, until, as he entered 
its busy streets, he flung himself to the ground 
and kissed the sod at his feet. 

‘IT am Solomon, King of Israel,” he exclaimed 
to the people hur rying by. 

A chorus of jeers was the rejoinder. Spurned 
by the populace, thrust from his palace gate, de 
spised and rejected, Solomon turned in despair 
from Jerusalem ; and one evening as its towers 
were bathed in the moonlight he began his wan- 
derings anew, 

Toward the royal city of Ammon he betook 
himself, and soon arrived at the palace, at whose 
gate he knocked as humbly as the lowest slave 
in the realm. 

“Take pity on me,” said he, in tones of en 
treaty, as the gate was opened. 


‘T ain starving 
and foot-sore from travel. Iam willing to do any 
service for a little shelter,” 


mother’s tears that influenced the King to sen- 
tence him instead to life-long exile in the desert. 

In the solitude of the wilderness Solomon’s heart 
was chastened at last, his proud, boastful spirit 
purified. God seemed nearer to him in his lone- 
liness than when he revelled in Jerusalem. Was 
it his pure love for Naama which had worked 
the change, or his k ng in 
sufferings? He felt a different man. Hope sprang 
anew in his heart, not of power or earthly ag 
grandizement, but a hope of higher things which 


continued wanderings and 


are deathless like the stars—wisdom, love, right- 
eousness, 
Creator,” he eried, as he 


‘I thank thee, my 
bowed in prayer. ‘Thou hast taught me the les 
son. Thou art the King of Kings alone. Bless 
be Thy holy Name 


Full of wondrous peace, although his raiment 





was tattered, he left the desert and entered a 
city by the sea A fisherman approached and 
offered a fish for sale. He purchased it with his 
last eoin, and opening it, found therein his holy 
signet-ring, which Ashmodai had east into the 
sea 


But little remains to be told How Solomon 


regained his regal splendor, how he married the 
faithful Naama, how he confronted Ashmodai the 
usurper and made him vanish at sight of the 





how he assembled the Sanhedrim and told tl 
all his trials and triumphs—is it not all written 
between the lines in the Talmud? But while the 
people soon forgot the romance and the tragedy, 
and the story of the King’s return became only a 
nine days’ wonder, Solomon himself never lost 
the impressions of those years of wandering A 
certain fear never left his mind; and in the night 
time, so the Sor 


r of Songs relates, his couch was 


guarded by sixty armed men. 





SCENES AT’ A HORSE SHOW. 


See illustra 





tion on double page. 


\ FINE head, clean legs, glossy coat, and 
i graceful carriage are the physical requ 


ments of a lady’s horse 





mal must have a good temper and a special 
education. He who buys a horse for wife or 
daughter can never be too careful in his selee 
tion, for the risks a woman runs when on horse 
back are greater than those of the man. The 
position imposed on her when she rides deprives 
her of 
looks in another direction. Her dress, with its 


ier balance. She sits on one sid ind 
voluminous skirt, is fashioned exactly in the way 
to drag her out of her saddle should it catch any 
where. If it were possible to devise a way of 
adjusting a riding skirt to a waist so that the 
latter would part company with the least pull 
there would be a safer costume It is wise to 
eschew a deep or solidly sewn hem at the bottom 
of a riding skirt. Beeause poor thread has some 


times been used there have been providential es 


capes from accidents 
Special horses broken for ladies are always ex 
A good dash of blood, which 


helps to keep t horse bright, is an element of 


hibited at shows 





safety. The slug; 





h brute who has no an 
tion often blunders through sheer ~ stupidity 
At the horse show there are representative ani 


mals of many kinds. In the middle of the illus 





tration we see 





homage paid by a 


the owner of the horse, part to the animal hin 








self, The horse, accustomed to such triumphs 
takes the whole matter in quite an indifrerent 
manner. He is conscious of his superiority 
Above, to the left, is the mother with het pretty 
foal. The two walk along in the most sedate 
manner, Did anybody ever notice how peculiar 
is the growth of a foal? He does not appar 
ently inerease in size all over and at onee, but 
periodically and in sections To the right are 
the giddy voungsters A yearling has the same 
disposition to frolic as has a kitten It requires 
some discernment on the part of those having 
hippie wisdom to distinguish in a yearling what 
is pure exuberance of spirit or spitefulness. At 


the lower portion of the illustration horses are 
being put through their paces. These finely 
strung animals know what is required of them, 
and put their best foot forward 


lightful manne 


Some will trot 





| along in a de , while others will 


‘“T do need help,” the royal cook exclaimed. | execute a pas sexu/, never having more than two 
Dy ’ } } 


“ Enter, and thou canst abide with us.” 

It was Solomon’s duty to carry wood, to draw 
water, and perform other menial service, but the 
cook quickly noticed that the man was superior 
to such work. He loved to talk of higher things, 
and would gather the royal retainers in the twi- 
light and discourse to them of nature in its 
beauty and power, of plants and their changes, 
of animals and their haunts. He spoke of trees, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
springeth from the wall, and he told the hidden 
lore of the stars, and all with such grace that 
the servants began to esteem him, and the cook 
made him his assistant. The dishes that Solo- 
mon prepared pleased the King, and he was ap 
pointed chief steward. How the household re 
joiced at his advancement! but none with greater 
pride than Naama, the lovely daughter of the 
King, a fair and stately maiden whose heart had 
gone out to Solomon. And Solomon reciproea- 
ted her affection; he sang to her thrilling songs 
of love. He compared her beauty to Jerusalem, 
and bade her turn away her eyes lest they might 
undo him in their splendor. He prayed for the 
shadows to flee and the day to dawn—the 
shadows of servitude and the day of restoration 
to his throne. Then, as his tones of sadness 





feet on the ground at the same time. On the ex 
treme right is the print of a horse who does in 


deed cover a lot of ground An animal may be 
taught to take this position by tapping him 
gently on the legs with a whip He is then sup 
posed to imitate a hippie Colossus of Rhodes, and 
to look “ very fine indeed.” 
carriage horses in New York ma be seen i 


Occasionally a pair of 


It is a constrained one, not natu 


this position. 
ral to the horse, and not to be recommended 
A horse in repose stands straight on his legs, and 


earriage horses ire not to be looked upon is cll 
cus horses. 
Very stolidly does the animal whose “ honors 
| are thick upon him” bear his condition, U1 
| doubtedly he would prefer oats to medals, There 
must be disappointed ones, and if at the show 
} animals exhibit no temper about awards, the 


grooms bear slights with less equanimity. Heart 
burnings at horse shows are many 


| After all, a horse show represents very little 
more than the physical traits of the competitors 
The.true gait, disposition, and endurance of th 
horse remain comparatively unknown. Still there 
| is an old adage which, if you invert it, holds 
| good for horses, and it is, ‘*‘ Handsome does that 
| handsome is.” 
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A SNOW IDYL. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


‘A Privnorss or Tuvie,” “ Mapoar 


VioLer,” ETO 
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CHAPTER I. 
PICTOR IGNOTUS. 

T was on a wild March morning that a voung 
| English stranger left the snug shelter of the 
inn at Inver-mudal and adventured forth into the 
wintry landseape that lay all around. He was 
accompanied by two stalwart gillies who carried 
his angling gear for him; for this intrepid young 
man, notwithstanding the weather, was bent upon 
trolling for salmon on Loch Naver. What else, 
indeed, could he do? By profession a landscape- 
painter, he had come into these wilds with some 
notion of making a series of studies of early 
spring; but he had found the whole country clad 
in a monotonous garment of snow ; subjects there 
were none: so, being something of a fisherman 
as well, and having fortunately brought his rods 
and tackle with him, he thought he could not do 
better than go after the salmon until Nature 
should choose to reappear from under her shroud 
of white 

How could he have painted in this weather? 
The air was filled with driving sleet; a bitterly 
cold wind was blowing down from the hills and 
along the strath ; it seemed to him, as he trudged 
through the thick, soft-yielding snow, that very 
soon he would be choked, blinded, and benumbed 
No doubt the scene around him, 
even as he saw it through this veil of sleet, was 
impressive enough—the white, hushed moorlands 
leading away up to the solitary ghost-like shoul- 
ders and peaks of Ben-Loyal ; the long loch be- 
fore him driven into a livid blackness, save for 
certain patches of blue-gray near the shore which 
he guessed to be ice . then above him, stretching 
far into the moving mists, rose the giant bulk of 
Ben-Clebrig, the cloud-compeller, and brewer of 
gales and hurricanes. It was an impressive sight, 
no doubt, but to him it was useless. Nay, as he 
tramped along this highway he began to say to 
himself that snow was the very ugliest thing in 
nature—or, at least, that it made everything else 
look mean and dirty and depressing. The water 
down there was black; the stems of the trees, 
blown bare by the wind, were black; any bit of 
exposed rock was a blot in the landscape; even 
the russet sears of the moorland, showing here 
and there through the driven snow, had no grate- 
ful warmth of color in them, It was all unpaint- 
able, unusable, a disappointment to a pair of eyes 
that were accustomed to seek eagerly and loving- 
ly for the beautiful aspects of the world. 

However, here was the salmon-fishing. They 
got away down to the side of the loch; and while 
the gillies brushed the snow from the seats of the 
boat, and broke the ice in the bottom, he began 
to get together his tackle as well as his benumbed 
fingers would allow. Then, when everything was 
ready, they shoved the boat some way through the 
ice; they all got in; they shoved her still farther 
and farther through, until at last they reached 
open water, and now Mr. Sydney Durham pro- 
ceeded to get out his lines. These moments, as 
every salmon-fisher knows, are moments of bless- 
All unknown as yet are the long hours 
of waiting, the growing hopelessness and apathy, 
the joyless trudge home in the evening: when 
the phantom-minnows are dropped into the wa- 
ter, when the thirty yards of line have been paid 
out, when the fisherman settles down to watch 
the points of the two rods, his imagination peo- 
ples the loch with eager-roaming salmon, and he 
knows that any passing second may be succeeded 
by a sudden whir and shriek of the reel. Our 
young artist forgot all about the colorlessness of 
the landscape around him. The water might be 
like ink—he cared not, if it held fish. And so 
the two gillies slowly pulled the boat along these 
winding shores, the while his eyes were intently 
fixed on the surface of the loch, watching for the 
swift springing into the air of a twenty-pounder 
—or even a ten—that would reward him, and 
more than reward him, for all his pains. 

For it was bitterly cold, The wind blew down 
from Clebrig’s snow-slopes and swept across the 
loch ; swirls of sleet swung round him, half blind- 
ing him and getting in at neck and wrist; his 
hands were soaking wet through the woollen 
gloves; his feet were stone-dead. And still the 
two gillies patiently explored every bay and crept 
round each successive headland; and not a sound 
broke the silence of this hushed white world. 
As time went by, his eager hopes departed one by 
one. Absently he began to regard the features 
of the landscape—the indented bays, the birch 
woods, the wide moorlands, the far peaks and 
shoulders of the hills; and perhaps he may have 
asked himself what he should do in this remote 
neighborhood if it turned out that neither paint- 
ing nor fishing were possible as an occupation. 
Another fancy may have struck him. It should 
have been said that three objects, and not two, 
had brought him to Inver-mudal. In town, Syd- 
ney Durham was an exceedingly sociable person 
and an excellent companion (at the Arts Club no 
one but the hall porter ever thought of calling 
him anything but Sydney), but from time to time 
a craving for absolute solitude would come over 
him, and he would go away and hide himself in 
some distant and lonely place, passing the time 
there no one knew how. It was partly on this 
account that he had come to Inver-mudal, the 
seclusion of which in winter-time was well known 
to him ; so it is to be imagined that when, on his 
arrival, he was informed that a lady and gentle- 
mah were expected on the very next day, and, 
moreover, that they had bespoken the private sit- 
ting-room that usually fell to his share—he was 
none too well pleased. And now in this boat, as 
the slow hours went by, and as he became frozen 


all at once. 


edness. 








to misery point, with never a single salmon show- 
ing a sign, he may with some cause have com- 
plained of his evil fortune. He had come to 
Inver-mudal with three objects in view—land- 
scape - painting, salmon - fishing, and solitude— 
and it seemed as if he was not to secure any 
one of them! And what right had these stran- 
gers to come and occupy his particular room ? 

“Look here, Duncan,” he said, turning round 
from the useless rods and addressing one of the 
gillies, ‘have those people who are coming here 
to-day ever been at Inver-mudal before ?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” responded Duncan; “ they were 
here the last summer for two or three weeks.” 

“But what’s the use of a woman coming up 
here just now 2” he said, rather petulantly. “Is 
she going to come out fishing in weather like this ? 
The man must be mad to bring his wife to such a 
place at this time of the year!” 

“Te's his dochter, sir,” said Dunean. 

“Well, that’s worse! How is a girl likely to 
stand this kind of thing ?” 

Dunean did not know, so Dunean did not an- 
swer, The young artist turned to his rods again, 
and the boat went on in silence. 

At lunch-time they shoved the boat through 
the ice and got ashore, while Sydney Durham 
walked along to a large rock where he expected 
to find some shelter. Alas! when he began to 
undo the little parcel with his frozen fingers, he 
found tliat the wind was coming in fierce swirls, 
and nowhere could he get away from those blasts 
of sleet. So there was nothing for it but to stand 
about in the wet, and kick his toes on the stones, 
and eat the moist cold mutton and still moister 
bread. Thereafter a pipe consoled him some- 
what; then they all three got into the boat 
again, and resumed their slow and unprofitable 
labor. 

In the afternoon, however, this dull apathy was 
suddenly broken ia upon, While he was think- 
ing of far other matters, a violent shaking of the 
rod—a long, wild scream of the reel—a flash into 
the air some fifty yards away—all these things 
seemed to happen at once; and the next moment 
he found himself standing up in the boat, the rod 
in his left hand, the frozen fingers of the right 
trying to reel in the line rapidly, for the salmon 
was coming quietly toward him. Quietly — but 
only for a second or two: he changed his tactics 
—plunged with a sudden jerk, and lay deep in the 
water tugging and tugging—then he yielded a lit- 
tle—again he was off with a long shriek from the 
reel—presently he was on the surface, lashing 
with head and tail, a fearful sight to see! 

“He’s a wicked beast, that,” said Duncan, as 
the fish again disappeared and plunged away 
down into unknown deeps. 

“There’s no mistake about his being a clean 
salmon any way,” the fisherman said, as he anx- 
iously waited for the next movement of his invis- 
ible foe. “ There’s nothing of the kelt about a fel- 
low who can fight like that.” 

“Oh, he’s a clean fish, sir, sure enough,” the 
tall gillie said, “ay, and a good fish too. I’m 
thinking he'll be twelve pounds whatever.” 

The salmon lay deep down and sulked. It was 
a treacherous calm, and not to be trusted. Dur- 
ham was quite certain that his enemy meditated 
something desperate after this temporary rest, 
and anxiously he watched the line, and nervous- 
ly he scanned the water, All of a sudden there 
was a slackening that sent his heart to his mouth, 
for he made sure the fish had dropped off; but a 
rapid reeling in told him that he was still there, 
though continuing to come to the surface. And 
then away went this splendid creature with a 
mighty rush, tearing the water with the line; and 
again he sprang into the air; and again he 
fell on the surface with a crash; and again 
he plunged below, and tugged and shook to get 
rid of this dire thing that he had snapped at in 
an unguarded moment. But these various per- 
formances were clearly exhausting his strength. 
By-and-by there were no more rushes and leaps 
into the air. He was coming nearer to the sur- 
face. The fisherman felt he had the mastery 
now; the pliant rod kept on its equal strain; 
now and again they caught a glimmer of the 
salmon, slowly moving, and not more than twen- 
ty yards off. Cautiously the boat was backed 
down on him; the line was reeled well in; then 
a steady strain was put on the yielding fish, and 
Peter, the other gillie, came down into the stern 
of the boat, with the bright steel clip in his hand. 
The fateful climax was approaching, and it can- 
not be doubted that the artist-fisherman was ex- 
ceedingly nervous and breathless, for the first 
salmon of the season is an important kind of crea- 
ture. Nearer and nearer the big fish was raised 
to the surface of the water, though he was now 
aware of his danger, and kept swerving away as 
much as he was able. More than once Peter put 
out the gaff to see if he could not reach him. 
Inch by inch Duncan kept backing the boat. 

“‘ Now, Peter, you'll have him this time!” 

Peter, with one hand on the gunwale, stretched 
out the gaff with the other, and watched for the 
slow-moving fish to come under it. At the same 
moment—could they credit their eyes ?—was such 
a thing possible ?—the phantom-minnow lost its 
hold and sprang into the air—the salmon, just 
out of reach, hung in the water for a second or 
so—then it seemed to feel that it was no longer 
a captive, and the next instant it had sunk out of 
sight, and was seen no more, 

For several seconds not one of the three men 
spoke—the gillies were too awe-stricken by such 
a catastrophe; the fisherman, with affected resig- 
nation, merely got in the phantom-minnow to see 
that the hooks were uninjured. But presently, 
when he found that the men were pulling back 
to the fishing - ground, he bade them alter their 
course; he was going home. It was altogether 
too wet and cold and miserable, he said; they 
had had their chance and lost it; the afternoon 
was wearing on; he would try some other day in 
better weather. So they rowed him in to the 
land; he left them to get the tackle together; 





and then he set out for the inn, through an after- 
noon that was prematurely darkened by the soft- 
falling snow. 

When, later on in the evening, Sydney Durham, 
having got into a dry costume, came down to the 
small public room of the hotel, which had been 
assigned to him in lieu of the sitting-room from 
which he had been dispossessed, and found covers 
laid for three, he was not in the very best of 
humors. He had lost the only fish he had seen 
as yet,and he had been shunted out of his sit- 
ting-room by two strangers. Moreover, would he 
not have their society thrust upon him morning, 
noon, and night? Even if he escaped from them 
during the day, and got away upon the loch, 
would not they be bawling to him as the boats 
crossed, and disturbing his observation of land- 
scape effects or his wandering reveries ? Accord- 
ingly, when the soup had been placed on the 
table, and when he heard footsteps in the pas- 
sage without, he was not at all grateful that he 
should have found neighbors in this remote and 
lonely spot, and he was not prepared to accord 
them a very enthusiastic welcome. No doubt 
they were a couple of discontented English tour- 
ists, grumbling at everything they met, wonder- 
ing why they had ever come to such a place, and 
ridiculing everything not in consonance with 
their own habits and circumstances in the south. 
No doubt they were— 

But here the door was opened, and a short, 
stout, elderly gentleman made his appearance, 
holding the handle of the door until his daughter 
had passed into the room. Now a young man’s 
resentment very speedily vanishes when he finds 
the shy and modest eyes of a pretty young lady 
regarding him, and that in no unfriendly fashion. 
Even the papa—with his wholesome pink and 
white complexion, his clear blue eyes, and grizzled 
hair and short gray whiskers—seemed a pleasant- 
looking person; while as for the daughter, Syd- 
ney’s first swift glimpse of her rather startled 
him: this was not quite the kind of tourist he 
had expected. The two strangers bowed; Mr. 
Sydney Durham bowed. No names were men- 
tioned; but all of them were aware that each 
knew the other’s name, through the intervention 
of the Highland servant-lass Nelly. Mr. Hague 
took the head of the table; his daughter sat on 
his right hand; and the artist-fisherman, accord- 
ingly, found himself sitting opposite the young 
lady. 

At first, of course, the conversation was con- 
fined to the weather, and to the perils the two 
travellers had encountered in driving from Lairg, 
for several times their carriage had had to leave 
the highway on account of the deep snow-drifts. 
But by-and-by the talk became more friendly and 
personal; and the young lady’s papa (what an 
important position to hold!) was quite frankly 
communicative about himself, about her, and 
about their by-gone experiences and present plans. 
As for Sydney Durham, under the benign influ- 
ence of those soft gray-blue eyes that glanced 
across the table toward him from time to time 
—and always with a kind of pleased, sympathet- 
ic, and interested expression in them—he was 
cordiality itself. He gave splendid accounts of 
the salmon he had caught in Loch Naver, even in 
the wildest weather. He talked enthusiastically 
of the grandeur of the scenery; and of the dif- 
ference between the Highlands now and during 
the autumn season, when the mosquito-tourist 
buzzes everywhere abroad, These two were no 
longer tourists in his eyes. No, no; they were 
valuable human beings, whose companionship in 
these solitary wilds would produce many a snug 
and pleasant evening. He called on the willing 
Nelly to heap more peats on the glowing fire; 
the twin lamps on the table burned brightly ; 
and even as he talked he knew, or felt, that the 
young lady with the pale clear complexion and 
soft chestnut-brown hair was regarding him with 
those gentle, timid, friendly eyes—eyes, moreover, 
that sometimes forgot their timidity and glanced 
up with a’ quick, bright laugh, very pleasant to 
see. He no longer resented the coming of these 
strangers to Inver-mudal. 

During the course of the evening, Durham 
learned that this Mr. Hague was a Calcutta mer- 
chant, who had just retired from business, and 
who meditated setting up an establishment of 
some state in London. But it was not fashion- 
able society that Mr. Hague wanted to enter or 
to entertain. From sundry hints and admissions 
the young artist came to the conclusion that this 
elderly gentleman was as ambitious as Mr. Gilead 
P. Beck himself to make the acquaintance of dis- 
tinguished persons; nay, he had been more for- 
tunate than that famous worthy, for on one awful 
occasion he had had speech of the Laureate. It 
was in a railway carriage on the Portsmouth line, 
Durham gathered. Whether Mr. Hague sudden- 
ly turned pale and trembled when he found who 
was sitting opposite him will probably never be 
known; nor yet whether he tried to flee from 
the carriage at the very next station; for he was 
unusually reticent about this notable interview ; 
and, indeed, it may be suspected that the conver- 
sation that took place between the great poet 
and his humble adorer merely related to the 
opening or shutting of a window. At any rate, 
Mr. Hague admitted that he had gone on to the 
Isle of Wight, and even hung about the neigh- 
borhood of Freshwater for a few days; alas! in 
vain, for the acquaintanceship was not renewed. 

But just imagine the old gentleman’s joy when 
Sydney Durham hinted that if Mr. Hague began 
to purchase a series of pictures for this big house 
he had set his mind on, it was quite within the 
bounds of possibility that he might be invited to 
the Academy Dinner. 

“The fact is, nobody is anybody in England 
who hasn’t been at least once to the Academy 
Banquet,” continued the young man. “It’s a 
distinction in itself — better than a bit of blue 
ribbon. They say—of course I don’t know—I’m 
an outsider, but they say that several wealthy men 
keep on buying expensive pictures just that they 








may have their invitatitn to the banquet renewed. 
Of course the Academicians are quite right in 
paying a compliment to men who have the sense 
to buy the best of contemporary art, rather than 
spurious old masters ot copies. And the outsid- 
ers may talk as they please, but the Academy does 
take in all the painters who are worth anything 
— in time, of course—a fellow must show what he 
can do—and sometimes prejudices are to be over- 
come, but in the end the best men get in, un- 
doubtedly.” 

“T certainly looked forward to buying pictures 
for my house,” Mr. Hague interrupted, somewhat 
eagerly, ‘Yes, yes; what is a house without 
pictures? Not that I should set myself up as a 
judge. TI would rather have the opinion of some- 
body who knew—and I should want good pictures 
when I am about it.” 

“Mightn’t you ask Mr. Durham to advise you, 
papa?” Miss Anne Hague put in very prettily, 
“if he would be so kind.” 

“Oh, I should be delighted!” the young man 
exclaimed. ‘The very thing I should enjoy, if I 
can be of any use to you at all. Of course you 
can’t get just exactly what you want. I should 
like to be able to step into the open market, with 
an unlimited purse in my pocket, and have a 
chance of buying up all my favorite pictures for 
a galleryofmyown. Just think! I would have 
Millais’s ‘ Effie Deans’—was there ever anything 
painted more tragic and pathetic than that ?— 
and Leighton’s ‘Slinger,’ and Tadema’s ‘ Sappho,’ 
and Pettie’s ‘Chieftain’s Candlesticks,’ and Or 
chardson’s ‘ Queen of Swords,’ and Watts’s ‘Sun- 
rise,’ and Burne-Jones’s ‘ Mermaid,’ and Bough- 
ton’s ‘Waning of the Honeymoon,’ and many 
another that I can recall; but of course that is 
impossible. The lucky people who have pictures 
of that kind are not likely to part with them. 
So, Mr. Hague, you would simply have to take 
your chance; and the first picture I should have, 
if I were you, would be a portrait of Miss Hague 
by Millais.” 

The young lady opposite him started a little, 
but instantly lowered her eyes; then this bold 
young man continued : 

“Yes, I would ; there’s no one can paint women 
like Millais. Then I would have examples of all 
the men I have mentioned, just as I could get 
them, picking up one here and there. You must 
have a Faed, of course—a Highland subject, soft, 
rich color, and beautiful light and shadow; a 
MacWhirter—birches and blue sky, perhaps, for 
you can’t get ‘Loch Coruisk,’ I know; a Peter 
Graham—a hill-side dappled with sun and shadow 
that makes you think you can smell the bog- 
myrtle; then, for change, one of Marcus Stone’s 
courtship scenes in an old-fashioned garden, with 
blue haze under the trees; Briton Riviere might 
paint you a replica of one of his moonlight scenes, 
with green-eyed lions wandering over ruins—my 
goodness! there’s one picture of his I remember 
that is enough to make anybody shiver, it is so 
lonely and eerie. Then you must have a Colin 
Hunter—I should have six if I could afford it; 
for the longer I look at water, either sea water 
or loch water, the more I am convinced that no 
man, living or dead, has ever painted it as Hunter 
can paint it, with such a life and motion and 
glancing of light—I am certain no man has ever 
painted the sea as vividly and truly as that fellow 
has done it—confound him! for I should like to 
have had a try myself; but when I look at those 
things of his I give in. Then you must have one 
of Henry Moore’s Channel pieces—a blue one, if 
possible; then a bit of the fen country by Mac- 
beth—some birds by Marks—a rustic wedding by 
Fildes—one of Hook’s Cornish sea-pieces—” 

And so he went on, naming this one and that, 
both among the Academicians and the outsiders, 
until he had constructed a gallery very fairly and 
widely representative of contemporary English 
art; but ever he returned to the point that while 
he, Mr. Hague, ought to have his own portrait 
painted by Ouless or Herkomer, or some equally 
capable artist, it was his first and bounden duty 
to have his daughter’s portrait painted by Sir 
John Millais. 

“He wants a long price,” said the Calcutta 
merchant, thoughtfully. 

“But he gives you value for your money, and 
what more can any one want?” the young man 
exclaimed. “ Why, the rich men of this country 
ought to be precious glad that there is such an 
artist alive as Millais to paint their wives and 
daughters for them! If ever I were to marry, 
I'd have my wife’s portrait painted by Millais if 
I had to take the coat off my back to pay 
for it.” 

“Tm afraid the coat wouldn’t go far with Sir 
John,” observed Mr. Hague, without meaning any 
disrespect to the young man’s attire. “Suill, I 
think you are right; I shall have the best men 
all round, if I can manage it; and I shall be ex- 
tremely obliged to you, Mr. Durham, for any ad- 
vice or note of introduction you may deem advyis- 
able. I presume those artists would not consider 
it impertinent if I called upon them with a view 
to buying a picture or two?” 

“T think they would rather like it,” said Syd- 
ney Durham, modestly, “ from what little I know 
of them.” 

Dinner had been over some time. 

“Are you ready, Anne?” said Mr. Hague, and 
then he rose; while the young man sprang to the 
door, 

“ Good-evening,” said Miss Anne, with a very 
charming smile and an inclination of the (ud 
as she passed him. 

“My daughter and I have passed a most agree- 
able evening, thanks to you,” the papa was good 
enough to say; “and I hope to talk to you fur- 
ther about those pictures, if you will be so kind 
as to give me your advice.” 

So the young artist was left to light his pipe 
and sit in front of the solitary fire, dreaming idle 
and not unpleasant dreams. He came to think 
that if only he could paint like Millais—what a 
gigantic if/—he knew where he should go for 
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his first subject. The face—every lineament of 
it, and its gentle and expressive eyes—came be- 
tween him and the crimson smouldering of the 
peat. 
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CHAPTER IL 
A SUMMONS, 


Next morning Sydney Durham looked out ea- 
gerly. Alas! there was the same misty drizzle 
of snow; everything looked bleak and cold and 
miserable; in such weather it was hardly proba- 
ble that Miss Anne, or her father either, would 
come down to the boat. Indeed, the old gentle- 
man had confessed the night before that this was 
not at all what he had bargained for. He had 
been told that salmon-fishing in the spring was 
an interesting and not too arduous pastime; the 
inn at Inver-mudal had been recommended to him 
as comfortable quarters; and he had easily per- 
suaded his youngest daughter to accompany him 
on a journey of exploration. But when he ar- 
rived at Lairg to find the whole country-side cov- 
ered with snow—the mail-carts stopped, and the 
moors almost impassable—and when, having 
eventually arrived at the inn, he heard from the 
young artist-fisherman of the ice on the loch and 
the discomforts of sitting in an open boat amidst 
sleet and driving winds, he concluded to let the 
salmon alone until some pleasanter weather should 
arrive. Accordingly, when Sydney had break fast- 
ed, he got his traps together, summoned his two 
gillies, and somewhat disconsolately set off for the 
loch, which he found to be just as cheerless and 
dismal and uncomfortable as on the previous day. 

But you never know what is going to happen 
on Loch Naver. Ben-Clebrig, the cloud-compeller, 
is full of surprises: the giant magician plays 
with the weather as with some splendid toy. 
Toward eleven o’clock the sleet and snow grad- 
ually ceased ; the air seemed to grow whiter and 
more white; all of a sudden the heavens opened, 
and behold !—ere one was aware of the change 
—tlie ruffled loch became of the intensest blue, 
while a warm sunshine spread itself abroad. A 
want of color in snow-time ?—look at the birch 
woods that the winds have shaken bare—they are 
of the most delicate ethereal purple; look at the 
exposed knolls of withered grass and bracken— 
they burn like gold. And ever, as he sits and 
watches this magic transformation, the skies 
above grow clearer and clearer, and the loch be- 
comes of a darker and darker blue; while the 
great white amphitheatre of mountains—Ben-Hee 
and Ben-Hope, Ben-Loval and the giant Clebrig 
—seem to enclose a smiling and beautiful, if 
How grate- 
ful this warm sunshine on face and hands! How 
gladdening to the eyes the dark and vivid color 
of this lapping water! 

And then, far away, he suddenly descried cer 
tain small black figures on the waste of snow. 

““Dunean,” he exclaimed, “are they coming 
down to the other boat?” 

“Yes, sir; I'm thinking that,” Duncan an 
sawered 

He looked again. 

“Ts the young lady with them ?” 

“Yes; I’m thinking that too,” 
who had the eyesight of a sailor. 

“ Well, you must pull me back to the landing- 
place,” the young man continued. “Mr. Hague 
hasn’t brought the right sort of traces with him, 
and we must see him properly rigged out.” 

“Will ye go ashore, sir?” 

“Yes; pull back to the landing-place. 

Now if Sydney Durham had been considerably 
impressed by the appearance of the fair young 
stranger who had wandered into these wilds, he 
was still more convinced that she was remarkably 
good-looking when he now landed and advanced 
toward the little party; for the walk along from 
the inn through the crisp air had brought some 
color into Miss Anne’s face, which was naturally 
rather pale; and this rosy glow showed all the 
more that round her neck she wore a boa of 
white fur, on which her chin softly nestled. She 
bade him good-morning with friendly eyes. 
There were mutual congratulations on the change 
in the weather; and she was enthusiastic about 
the beauty of this white snow-picture. Then he 
wus perforce obliged to turn to the purpose for 
which he had come ashore; and presently he 
was overhauling the old gentleman’s fishing- 
tackle, and offering his own where that seemed 
preferable. 

Mr. Hague, being fully equipped, embarked, 
and his gillies began to shove the boat through 
the ice; but when Sydney suggested that Miss 
Anne should accompany her papa, the young 
lady declined. She would merely be in the way, 
she said; she would rather go for a walk along 
the loch-side; but as she understood the two 
gentlemen were coming ashore to lunch at the 
big rock down there, she would return in time to 
join them. Sydney told her to keep a sharp look- 
out, and probably she might see a few hinds ora 
stag or two—for the deer had become very tame 
by reason of the snow. And so she set forth, 
and he went back to his boat and his slow cir- 
cumnavigation of the lake. 

That proved to be a very pleasant little lunch- 
eon party under shelter of the big rock; and 
Miss Anne, being the only one whose fingers were 
not frozen, was so kind as to take off her gloves 
and untie the little parcels for them. Nay, she 
cut the bread for them; and carved for them 
when ce «sg was necessary; and would have 
opened the bottled beer too, if Sydney had al- 
lowed her, so compassionate was she over their 
poor benumbed hands. As for her, after her 
brisk walk, she looked very warmf and snug and 
comfortable; and her eyes were most amiable 
and good-humored ; and her pretty oval face was 
as bright and fresh-colored as ever, nestled upon 
that thick white fur. It is true that as they sat 
here and chatted—it was about pictures, mostly 
—Sydney was somewhat chagrined to discover 
that neither Mr. Hague nor his daughter had 


voiceless and untenanted, Paradise. 


said Duncan, 





ever seen any of his work. No doubt (he said to 
himself) Miss Anne had heard of his name, or 
she would not have asked him to advise her fa- 
ther in his. purchases ; but he was pretty well 
convinced, from what they said, or from what 
they did not say, that they entirely misunder- 
stood his position. They had not heard, then, 
that his chief picture of last year had been 
bought by the Academy out of the Chantrey 
Fund? They were not aware that his imminent 
election into the sacred body was regarded as a 
foregone conclusion by the artist fraternity of 
London? No; to them he was“ bud a landscape- 
painter,” endowed perhaps with some vague repu- 
tation as being a young man of promise. Well, 
Sydney Durham was a modest young fellow; he 
was not likely to vaunt himself; indeed it rather 
amused him to notice that when Mr. Hague was 
talking of all the artists whom he should like-to 
see represented on his walls, no mention was by 
any chance made of the very one whom he was 
addressing. Neither father nor daughter had 
asked to be allowed to see his sketches. 

And yet she had heard enough of him to know 
that he was a landscape-painter—to this small 
emineuce of fame had he crept—for here, as 
they still chatted about pictures, she asked him 
when he was going to leave off fishing and re- 
sume his work. 

“T have had no chance as yet,” said he, “ the 
weather has been so bad. And universal snow 
is too monotonous—though it is wonderful what 
gradations of light and even color you find in it, 
when you come to look at it closely. However, 
I'm going to wait until some of it is melted on 
the lower ground, to let the moors and the woods 
show through; then the mountains will still be 
white, or mostly white.” 

“But just what is before you now,” she sug- 
gested—“ wouldn’t that make a beautiful picture 
by itself ?—the little bay, the boats at the point, 
the reflections on the ice, the blue water beyond, 
and then the snow-peaks—wouldn’t that do?” 

“Tt would make a pretty drawing-masterish 
kind of a sketch,” said he, carelessly. ‘ But 
you can’t paint a serious picture without think- 
ing about it.” 

“Mr. Durham,” said she, laughing, ‘I’m afraid 
you find the salmon fishing too attractive. I un- 
derstood that this was the time of the year when 
artists were at tlieir busiest, getting ready for the 
Academy. Do you exhibit at the Academy ?” 

“Oh yes,” he replied, gravely, “ when they are 
good enough to give me a place.” 

“And shall you be sending anything this year ?” 
she asked, 

“a hope so.” 

“Then I shall see it,” she said. “ Fancy, this 
will be my first Academy! I was taken away 
from England when I was twelve—and though 
we have been home again more than once, I 
have always missed the Academy, somehow, Of 
course papa will have an added interest, if he 
goes with the intention of securing some of the 
pictures.” 

“T think I could get you a couple of tickets 
for the Private View,” said he. 

“Oh, could you?” she said, with her eyes 
brightening. 

“I think so. Then -you could give the early 
morning to looking at the pictures and the after- 
noon to looking at the people.” 

“ But we should want some one to point them 
out.” 

“The pictures, or the people ?” 

“Both,” she said, with a laugh. “ At least I 
for one should feel an absolute stranger.” 

“Tf I could be of any service to you—”’ he tim- 
idly suggested. 

She glanced toward her father; but the old 
gentleman had left the young people to talk to 
themselves ; he was contentedly munching a piece 
of cake, while his eyes were fixed absently on 
the blue water and the far white shores. Seeing 
that she did not respond, Sydney proceeded more 
boldly: 

“Tf you like, I will write at once, and see if I 
can’t get three tickets promised. Then, if that 
turns out all right, we could appoint a meeting 
place —the central sculpture gallery — at ten 
sharp; and I shall have had a look round on 
Varnishing Day—I shall be able to direct you to 
the chief pictures without any loss of time.” 

“Well, it is most kind of you,” said the young 
lady, with downcast eyes. “ But I don’t think we 
san allow you to take so much trouble—” 

“Trouble!” he exclaimed, “ it will give me the 
greatest pleasure. And perhaps I shall be able 
to show you on the walls something that will re- 
mind you of your visit to the Highlands in mid- 
winter.” 

And with that the old gentleman came out of 
his contemplative dreams only to learn that this 
forward young man had made an assignation with 
his daughter, to the effect that all three should 
meet in Burlington House at ten o'clock sharp, 
at the next Private View of the Academy. 

After luncheon Miss Anne was persuaded to 
accompany her father, and forthwith got into his 
boat; so that Sydney was somewhat reluctantly 
forced to separate from these two companions 
whose intrusion upon his own favorite retreat he 
had at first bitterly resented. He was very near- 
ly offering to go with them, under the excuse that 
Mr. Hague’s tackle might want some supplement- 
ing; but a wholesome fear of suspicion deterred 
him; so he set to work on his own account, and 
resumed his patient trolling along the solitary lit- 
tle bays. 

There was small chance of fishing. The wind 
had veered with the sun; the sky was perfectly 
cloudless ; the strong sunlight poured down on 
the loch; and but for the fact that there was 
still some wind to ruffle the dark blue surface of 
the water, they might just as well have remained 
on shore. Sydney, indeed, paid little heed to his 
two rods. He watched for the coming round of 
the other boat; and as the two cobles passed each 
other there was always some word of inquiry or en- 








couragement called across; and he had a glimpse 

of Miss Anne’s pretty face. He began to wonder 

if she had a sweetheart—as if that were any con- 

cern of his. He convinced himself that she had 

—a remarkably good-looking and pleasant-hu- 

mored and engaging girl like that could not have | 
reached her twentieth year (as he guessed) with- | 
out having attracted the attention of plenty of 
impertinent young fools. And perhaps one of 
them had had the audacity to claim her for his 
own ?—for the very prettiest and finest-natured 
girls were always throwing themselves away on 
nincompoops and boobies, A girl like Anne Hague 
never knew her own value; she was always too 
modest ; she was ready to take it as an enormous 
favor and compliment when some microcephalous 
simpleton condescended to ask her to become his 
wife; of course Miss Hague must be engaged. 
And to what kind of a person ?—this was his 
next speculation. Some lanky, long-legged sub- 
lieutenant whom she had met on board the P. and 
Q. steamer that had brought her home—a ciga 
rette-smoking kind of a creature, with no more 
brains in his head than pence in his pocket? Or 
perhaps some fat old Indian merchant, with puffed 
cheeks and bilious eyes, had had the monstrous 
impudence to seek a young bride, and had been 
successful in his hideous wooing by pieading a 
long friendship with her father? And what was 
more likely than that the accepted suitor would 
be following his lady-love into the Highlands ? 
Whom should he be prepared to meet, then ?— 
the lanky young subaltern or the yellow-eyed na- 
bob? A pretty addition to the household at In- 
ver-mudal! Perhaps he would be expected to 
give up his boat to tlhe new-comer—as a compli- | 
ment to Miss Hague! } 

“They've got hold of a fish, sir,” said Dunean, | 
suddenly, startling him out of his jealous and 
wrathful reveries. 

“Have you seen him, Duncan ?” 
eagerly. ‘Is he a clean fish ?” 

“No, sir; he has not showed above the water 
yet.” 

“ Why doesn’t the old gentleman stand up ?— 
he'll never fight a fish like that!” 

“ Mebbe he is feared, sir,” the gillie said, with 
a demure grin. “I hef seen chentlemen not 
used to the salmon that would hef their knees 
shaking at the first run, ay, and them not able to 
stand up atabl. There he goes, sir !—it’s a clean 
fish !” 

“Oh, that’s all right; I hope he'll get him 
now. It is the young lady who has brought 
them luck.” 

And very keenly did the three pair of eyes in 
this boat watch the struggle going on away at the 
other side of the loch. Of course they could not 
hear the scream of the reel; they could only 
make out what the fish was doing when he broke 
the surface of the water; and they could guess 
by the elevation of Mr. Hague’s rod that he was 
not putting any great pressure on the salmon, so 
that the fight promised to be a long one. In- 
deed Sydney’s men had time to row all across the 
head of the loch and down the other side until 
they were within hailing distance of the other 
party before the quick glitter of a white thing in 
the air showed that the fish had been safely got 
into the coble. 

“TI congratulate you!” Sydney called as they | 
drew near; but the old gentleman was far too | 

| 


’ 


he asked, 


much agitated to reply. 

“What weight is he?” the young man called 
again. 

“Eleven pounds, sir,” answered one of Mr. 
Hague’s gillies. 





“You'll get another before the afternoon’s 
over.” 
“}) your turn, Mr. Durham,” was Miss 


Hague’s rejoinder, as the boats again slowly sep- 
arated. 

But it was not salmon that were in his mind 
as the calm afternoon wore into a still calmer 
evening, and for the time being he almost forgot 
Miss Anne. The extraordinary beauty of the 
scene around stirred the artist’s soul within him, 
and yet with a touch of sadness, for it seemed 
so impossible that any adequate record or tran 
script of it could be made and carried away— 
even in memory. Who could put upon any can- 
vas those far-reaching snow-slopes that were 
now of rarest rose, with every dell and corner 
marked in lines of faintest azure? In the wan 
green sky of the east hung a solitary orange 
cloud, soft and motionless and distant, as if be- 
louging to another world altogether ; while hig 
above Clebrig hung the silver crescent of the 
moon, looking down upon the dying glory of the 
west. It was all too wonderful—too ethereal in 
texture and subtle in its atmospheric gradations 
—to be attempted by mortal brush. He might 
as well have tried to convey the curious sense of 
solitariness produced by those now darkening 
shores, where not even the ery of a home-wing 
ing bird broke the silence. After this display 
of splendor the world was sinking into the still, 
hard, voiceless sleep of a winter night. 

And yet, as the boats were brought to land, 
and the black figures proceeded to make their 
way home through the snow, some faint remem- 
brance of that evening glory still hung in the 
sky; and Miss Anne was asking her companion 
at this moment whether the beautiful snow-pic- 
ture that had surrounded them while on the loch 
had not tempted him to forsake salmon-fishing 
forever and set seriously to work. 

“All that was beyond me,” he said. “ But I 
have been thinking I might take your suggestion 
of the luncheon party at the rock, the boats at 
the point, and the gillies crouching under the 
stone wall. The reflections on the ice will be 
difficult to manage, perhaps. I'll have another 
look to-morrow. You must come down at lunch- 
time, Miss Hague, for I want a group of figures 
at the rock.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said she, at once and plea- 
santly. “I shall be glad to come down and see 
how you have been getting on.” 





| 


| 


| 





That seemed a simple promise and one easy of 
fulfilment, and yet it turned out otherwise. They 
had just gained the welcome shelter of the inn, 
when Miss Anne, who was leading the way through 
the lobby, picked up an envelope from the table 

“ Here is a telegrain for you, papa ” 

“T hate telegrams,” he said, snappishly. “I 
wish people would let me 
be alone.” 


alone when I wish to 
But of course he had to read the message; 
and when he had done so, he said, deliberately 

“Tt is vex atious, but it’s got to be done Anne, 
I shall have to start off for the south to-morrow 
morning.” 

“* Papa !” 

“Oh, it’s got to be that’s all.” he said 
“Most likely I shall only have to be in London 





done, 


a few days, and then I'll come back, for I want 
to see some more of this salmon fishing. You 
will remain here, of course; it wouldn’t be worth 
your while to travel all the way to London and 
back for nothing. If it turns out that I must 
go on to Lisbon, then that would be too long for 
you to remain here; probably I should not think 


of coming back, and in that ease I will telegraph 
to you, and you must make your way south by 
yourself ; I shall have some one waiting for you 


at Euston But if I have merely to be in Lon 


don for two or three days, you'll be able to find 
something to do during the time I may be gone.” 
“Oh ves,” she said, cheerfully enough, and 
that was all that Sydney heard of the matter 
But as he went to his own room to prepare for 
dinner, it may frankly be confessed that he re 


garded this new condition of affairs with a good 


deal of concern, not to say absolute dismay. For 





what would be his relations with Miss Anne when 
she was left alone in this remote and solitary 
little inn? They could not become strangers all 


at once, and pretend to ignore each other’s exist 
ence For mere courtesy’s sake, he was bound 
to do what he could to enliven her solitude; but 
how much of her society could he claim, in these 
peculiar circumstances, without causing her em- 





bat sment? Take the next evening, for ex- 
ample. The three of them had dined together, 
not because this room was regarded as a publie 
room (for it had been handed over to Sydney in 


exchange for the one from which he had been 
ousted), but because it was more convenient for 
the servants than the other 


was in a wing of the house. 


sitting-room, which 
Very well; to-mor- 
row evening would Miss Anne make her appear 
ance, alone, to dine with him 


téte-d-téte (which 
would be just about as awkward for him as for 
her); or would she be forced into the apparent 
discourtesy of a refusal, which would leave a dis- 
tinct sense of constraint between them, even if 
she did not wholly avoid his society as the easi- 
difficulty ? 
iation of 


est way out of the Svdney did not 
affairs at all; it seemed 
hard, just as this very pleasant alliance and com- 
panionship was being formed, that it should fall 
to the young lady herself to be obliged to sevei 


like this sit 


it, even at the risk of seeming discourtesy. But 
what else could she do, he sadly asked himself ; 
the possibility of a little dinner party of two 

he and she, and no one else—was far too wild 
and wondrous a thing to be seriously entertained 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Number Srven.—Tea gowns are now less like morn- 
ing wrappers than they formerly were, and are simply 
handsome house gowns for a hostess to wear during 


the day at any time except when giving a formal re- 
ception. Black silk aprons are little worn here. Em- 
broider the monogram just below the neck of the che- 


mises, and on the waistband of the skirts and drawers. 


Ianornanok.—The first importations of spring dress- 


es have only very short steels, and a cushion is not 
added unless the wearer requires it. The long steels 
and large pad bustles are abandoned. 


Mrs. 8. 8. I 
is done by 
yard upward 
column 

E.r.—French nainsook preferred 
for an infant's first They are made 
with a yoke, to which the remainder of the dress is 
gathered, and should extend to the ankles 
rather heavy for these little frocks 

Crara.—The 
or cout with large revers in front, and opens over a 


AND Orners—The acc ordion-pleating 
machinery, aud costs from 50 cents a 
We do not furnish addresses in this 


and cambric are 


short dresses 
Dimity is 


Directoire dress has a long redingote 


petticoat of other material. The Empire gown has a 
tuller effect, with wide sash, that gives the appearance 
of the short waist worn by the Empress Josephine and 
other ies in the time of the First Empire 





S. F. L.—Your shot surah will make up prettily in 
combination with black lace or with blue cashmere, 
or else one of the new veilings and sheer woollen 


stuffs that come in plain colors, in stripes, or in cross- 
bars, 

E.sir V.—A dancing dress for a girl of sixteen will 
be pretty made of white wool or of India silk, with 
halt-low round waist opening over a guimpe of dotted 
net, elbow sleeves, full round skirt, and a wide sash of 
China crape—white, rose, or yellow 
A Lire-Lone Sussorrmer 





The réséda silk is suit- 
able fora widow’s wedding gown, and should be madk 
in combination with white silk, or else a Directoire 
redingote with the front breadth widely bordered with 
réséda velvet, revers of velvet on the bodice, and a col- 
lar and jabot of reséda crape or of silk muslin. Get 
gray or light tan Suéde gloves. The black parasol 
will answer. 

Mrs. S. H. D.—Turcoman and linen velours make 
handsome portiéres in the soft dull colors, and are not 
expensive 

Inpta Suawt.—Such shawls are always worn in a 
measure, though at present they are not “ considered 
stylish and dressy,” and can be bought for half their 
former cost You should consult a reliable dyer about 
your pongee to find ont if it is a pure fabric that will 
dye well. 








A Reaver.—As you havea high forehead, you should 
wear a thick short bang very slightly curled by put 
ting it up on papers with a single curve at the ends 

K. M. D.—For a young lady’s white summer dresses 


get white wool with woven border for morning dress 
es, or the Scofth flannel with pencilled stripes or cross- 
bars of color. Have house waists of white China silk, 
or of silk muslin for more dressy occasions, and whole 
gowns of white India silk trimmed with Emy lace 
and China crape sashes, or with jabots and pleatings of 
silk muslin with embroidered scallops. For her tray 
elling dress have a checked Cheviot in tobacco brown 
shades. White Chantilly net with small open dots 
not thick dots—will make a pretty dress, with full 
round waist in pleats over satin merveilleux, and a 
full skirt slightly draped, and trimmed with points of 
old-rose or of yellow velvet across the foot and sides, 
completed by a yellow China crape sash. 
her hair correctly. 





She weurs 
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SPRING 


GOWNS AND HATS. 





FIG. 2. 


O “walk in silk attire” is a 
fashion of the past, and 
wool has become the “only 
wear” for walking in city 

streets, for morning constitutionals, for shop- 
ping, ete. Indeed wool now held 
in such high esteem that they are made up into 
graceful flowing gowns for the house, and further- 
more, when decorated almost too ornately with 
embroidery or with braid of silk and tinsel, they 
are worn in the afternoon as carriage toilettes 
when making ceremonious visits, and at the most 
formal receptions. 

For morning walking dresses the Messrs. Red- 
fern, to whose courtesy we are indebted for these 
sketches, are using principally serges of fine fin- 
ish, Luxembourg tweeds, rough homespuns, and 
Cheviots, checked, striped, or in plaids, while for 
more elaborate gowns are the smooth faced-cloths 
of light weight in very light colors, and also the 
soft camel’s-hair stuffs; for summer there are 
many new sleazily woven stuffs of scarcely per- 
ceptible weight in crossbars and in mixed striped 
patterns, Two colors of faced-cloth appear in 
the richer gowns, silks are combined with camel’s- 
hair, and the simpler gowns are entirely of one 
fabric. 

The modernized Directoire and Empire styles 
now in vogue will remain with modifications the 
fashions of the immediate future, as the Direc- 
toire redingote will be most effective when worn 
without a wrap in mild spring weather, and Em- 
pire models, with their draped bodices and full 
straight skirts, find their best expression in the 
soft thin fabrics of summer gowns. 


fabrics are 


Lovers of change are, however, already weary- 


i 


ing of the slender long flapping coat tails of the 
Incroyable redingote, and prefer instead the closer 
princesse cut, with waist and skirt in continuous 
breadths that are closed their whole length, fol- 
lowing the outlines of the figure in the bodice, 
and widened below to form the entire fulness of 
the skirt. This princesse gown has also the ad- 
vantage of transferring its weight from the waist 
to the shoulders in most comfortable fashion, 
and is well illustrated in the sketch Fig. 1, a de- 
sign which is most useful for morning, shopping, 
and travelling gowns of crossbarred or striped 
rough-surfaced woollens, or for house gowns of 
white wool barred with blue, red, or green, or 
with all these colors together. The diagonal 
fronts are faced with plain cloth the color of the 
ground in the plaids, crossed with knotted silk 
cord and buttons. A neat tight-fitting coat of 
plain cloth should be added for out-of -door 
wear. 

Women who take kindly to smart jackets of 
cloth for spring wraps will find new models with 
the wide Louis XIV. vest under short square 
fronts cut off above the waist line in Directoire 
fashion, finished with the broad short merveil- 
leuse revers and flaring cuffs. This mingling of 
designs is resorted to in order to find place for 
embroidery and braiding of intricate patterns. 
The cloth of the vest is usually lighter than that 
of the jacket, and the braiding is in shades of the 
darker cloth. 

The prejudice against wearing large round hats 
in town is fast passing away, as young women 
find them becoming and in keeping with the pic- 
turesque gowns now in vogue. London and Paris 
milliners are sending over various large shapes 
for spring hats of smooth straws, chip, and many 
fancy open braids. Hats with broad undulating 
brim like that of our initial illustration, Fig. 2, 
are in great favor with English women, who wear 
them in felt or of straw with velvet-faced brim, 
heightening the low crown by loops of ribbons and 
a great panache of ostrich feathers. The large 
Bicorne hat drooping low on the sides is a late 
French revival in keeping with the Directoire cos- 
tume illustrated in Fig. 3 at the foot of the page. 
This smart Directoire gown has a new feature in 
the short round front of its corsage, fastened by 
a single row of large buttons, and has also the 
closed princesse back breadths instead of narrow 
coat tails. It is made of cloth of two colors, the 
darker cloth for the gown itself opening over 
lighter cloth in front, which serves as a good 
background for the braiding. Metallic blue cloth 
gowns with pale gray cloth in front, or Empire 
green cloth with cream-colored front, are suitable 
for the demi-season, and are elaborately braided, 
mostly in silk braids, with some metal braids in- 
troduced. 

House gowns of cloth, of serge, or camel’s-hair 
are made of cream white wool, of pale gray, old- 
rose, of Empire green with a border of darker 
velvet or else of black velvet at the foot of the 
pleated skirt. The Vandyck collar of velvet is 
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shown on the graceful gown Fig. 4. The corsage 
is full in front, and falls into slight drapery on 
the hips and in the back. The high-chouldered 
effect is given by a “ jockey,” or cap puff, at the 
top of the sleeves. Braid in straight rows and 
in scrolls edges the velvet and trims the sleeves. 

An Empire gown of black camel’s-hair with 
sash and front pleatings of old-rose bengaline is 
shown in Fig. 5. The corsage is rounded below 
the waist line, and the skirt is sewed to its edge 
in pleats of varied widths. The wide Empire 
belt is made over a fitted lining of silk, whale- 
boned to keep it in shape, and after encircling the 
waist fails in a deep loop and fringed ends nearly 
to the foot of the gown. The Empire bonnet is 
of black straw faced with old-rose bengaline, and 
trimmed with lighter rose ribbons and ostrich tips, 





A CHAPTER ON ARTISTIC 
EMBROIDERY. 
BY CANDACE WHEELER. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
FPVHE working drawings given in this number 
of the Bazar combine in their execution the 
three methods of applied embroidery, underlet 
embroidery, and decorative stitchery. 

The example from which the drawings are 
made is a portiére of that peculiar liquid green 
always associated in one’s mind with the edges 
of salt-water inlets, where the marsh grasses 
stand knee-deep, and seem to grow each way, up- 
ward in substance and downward in reflections, 

Its peculiar merit is in the fact that color and 
design supplement and add to the suggestiveness 
of each other. The forms of the disks given in 
Figs. 1, 8, and 5 are scattered irregularly over 
the surface of the portiére, with the interspaces 
broken by water lines, the forms of which are 
given in Fig.4. Some of the disks are cut away 
from the plush, and a yellowish silver cloth 
placed under the spaces, which takes up and re- 
flects the wavering green of the body color, so as 
to seem actually a part of it. 

The designs for water grasses and weeds on 
the disks are done both in appliqué and embroid- 
ery, the large star-shaped leaves being cut of 
plush and applied to the silver disks, while the 
rest of the design is traced upon the silver and 
embroidered in filo-floss of the same color as the 
plush. The edges of the grass leaves and the 
disks are to be couched in water green silk, cross- 
ed with silver gray. The net-work given in Fig. 
2 is to be done over the silver spaces remaining 
with the same green filo-floss, and suggests tiny 
ripples running into diamond-shaped lines. 

In the interspaces of plush it is well to do an 
occasional water-weed in silver outline (Figs. 6 
and 7), and the water lines are also to be done 
in heavy silver cord or thread. 

On the space of an ordinary portiére, four feet 
by eight, there should be perhaps ten or twelve 
of these scattered disk forms, but those which 
come nearest the base of the hanging should not 
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be underlet with silver cloth, but should have the 
form carried out in silver thread in outline. Oc 
casionally the disk may be done in outline, and 
the grasses only cut out of the plush, showing 
silver behind. 

Keeping the mass of silver color at the top of 
the curtain gives additional gradation of color, 
making the whole piece shade upward into light. 
This is not a very elaborate or difficult piece of 
work, but one that impresses itself upon the mind 
by its suggestiveness and beauty of color; it is 
therefore as good an instance as one can easily 
find to mark the difference between what may be 
called artistic needle-work and decorative needle- 
work, or embroidery devoted to the embellish- 
ment of textiles. 

Each has its place in the world of beauty, but 
one is the poetry and one the prose of the art. 
The one may find its place and value any and ev- 
ery where, but the other belongs among mono 
tones of color—in quiet rooms where people read 
and think more than they talk. 

It will be seen that, in doing a piece of needle 
work like this, one must wait for her opportunity 
in color, 

It is not every day that a piece of stuff comes 
into one’s hands that suggests some phase of na- 
ture’s own beauty, but it does occasionally hap- 
pen, and it may come in any color or shape: a bit 
of what our grandmothers called “shot silk,” 
changing from an ashen green to rose, will sug- 
gest the cloudy blossom of an apple-tree to one 
who paints in flosses or thinks in crewels. I re- 
member a bit of poetry which some unknown 
contributor sent years ago into the rooms of the 
Society of Decorative Art, done on a parallelo- 
gram of dark violet-blue silk. There was a yel- 
low moon, and a tall, slender ship, whose shadow 
cut darkly into the moon-gilt waves which ran off 
into a fine perspective of golden lines. It was 
night at sea—if you could be alone with it—but 
it would have been a thing of little worth in a 
room crowded with costly bric-A-brac and war- 
ring color. 

But the inevitable moral of artistic needle-work 
is that you must treat it as poetry and not as 
prose. It is like a book or a picture: it is rest 
and enjoyment for the mind. But if you make 
a footstool or a chair cushion of it its value is 
gone, and it becomes simply a spoiled piece of 
silk or satin. 

One sometimes gets this suggestion of nature's 
effects in Japanese needle-work, but it is apt to 
be an accident of color combined with wonderful 
skill in representing plant forms from every point 
of view. They will embroider a tree full of blos- 
soms which are perfect individually and perspec- 
tively. If the background is gray-blue, or warm 
gray, or spring green, or something which belongs 
with a tree in blossom, the whole is a thing to 
treasure. But perhaps in the very next moment 
and in the same package of embroideries one 
comes upon the same blossom-laden tree, stitch 
for stitch and line for line, against a background 
of purple-black which sets one’s teeth on edge, 
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and this makes one wish that the Oriental know 

ledge of nature’s forms and habits and the pow- 
er of translating them into art included the color 
sense, Which plays the part in art which atmos 

phere does in nature—softening and blending all 
facts of form into harmony. 

I have been told that a Japanese student whose 
future occupation is to be that of decoration stud 
ies but few plant forms, but he is shut in with 
them for He must draw only 
one flower, or rather one ecies, until every de- 
tail of it is so fixed in his mind that he can re 
produce it forever, in the dark as well as in the 
daylight. 
design, upon whose letters he composes a 


months of study, 





It becomes to him like an alphabet of 


time of decorative work. His com posit ons are 
to him like a novel of a hundred volumes, which 
he goes on writing month after month and year 
after year, from eager youth through patient man- 
hood and stoical age, but the characters in the 
romance are purely vegetable, subject to the hap- 
penings and accidents of the family to which they 
belong. The seasons circle around them; the 
impulse of growth appears in bud and flower and 
seed and fulness of perfection. The pathos of 
accident or gradual decay has its part in the story, 
and it is this absorption in the life and history of 
the subject which gives so peculiar a character 
to all Japanese decorative work. 

It is perhaps more difficult to carry such truth 
and spirit into embroidery than into some other 
of the arts aud crafts, but the best specimens of 
Japanese embroidery are strongly characterized 
by it, and are an inspiration to designers and em- 
broiderers of all countries. 

Wonderful as is the skill of Eastern nations 
in embroidery, I am inclined to think the gift of 
harmony in color is denied them, Indeed, out of 
all the world, the color gift, as applied to textiles, 
seems to belong pre-eminently to England and 
America. The manufactures of these two coun- 
tries which are intended to be good are so fine 
as to be almost beyond praise, and this fact alone 
would make bad color in the embroidery of the 
two countries almost an impossibility, In point 
of fact really important embroidery originating 
in either of the two countries is seldom bad in 
color, and in this we have one of the fundamental 
conditions of the art, since its function is that of 
beauty, and it must be beautiful in color to achieve 
a harmonious and perfect existence. 





ARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorreESPONDENT.] 


MUE growing and obligatory simplicity of street 

dresses is in striking contrast with the sump- 
tuousness of the toilettes now worn for at homes 
or receptions on stated days. On the one hand 
there are sombre or neutral woollens and a sim- 
plicity of cut that only stops short of severity, 
while on the other are the richest fabrics and 
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styles, which approach more and more those of 
dinner and evening toilettes. A while ago some 
foreigners introduced the custom of wearing low- 
dresses which, if 
not actually décolleté, at least uncovered the baek 
and chest and even part of the shoulders. This 
at first raised an outery and protestation among 
Pari But Parisiennes have 
actually adopted a similar toilette themselves, 
based on one which was in vogue in the time of 
Louis XV., when a sort of long coat with a low 
corsage was worn by ladies of all ages during the 
day. The habit had disappeared, with many oth 

ers, in the change to modern ideas, but now seems 
Some of the 
new corsages are rounded, covering the shoulders 
and leaving the neck and upper part of the chest 
open; others which have a medieval look rise 
almost to the nape of the neck in the back, and 
descend in a very low point in front, filled in with 
a shirred or pleated plastron. The one which is 
most worn is cut down at the front and back ; it 
is often made sleeveless for evening, and pro- 
vided with a separate pair of sleeves to match 
the plastron, to be added when it is worn in day- 
time; a knot of ribbon or passementerie clasp 
connects the front and back on the shoulders. 
Fan-pleated lace frequently forms the plastron, 
and in that case the sleeves are of the same lace. 
This style of dress is usually accompanied by a 
soft sash, The most superb fabrics entersinto 
the composition of these interior toilettes—rich 
brocades, erépe de Chine plain and embroider- 
ed, velvets, and peau de soie, combined with one 
or several other fabrics. Colors may be as light 
as one chooses, and, in short, fufl dress has come 
to be the order of the day for toilettes of this 
character, 


cut dresses at day receptions 


siennes. now some 





to be coming to the front again. 


It is for such occasions, as well as 
for dinner and evening, that painted dresses are 
worn. For instance, a dress will have clusters 


other we have the redingote, which hitherto bas 
been set apart for street and morning costumes, 
displaying itself among ball and evening dresses 
—décolleté, it is true, and otherwise somewhat 
modified, but still a redingote. Made of thick 
silk, it is worn over tulle, gauze, and crépe de 
Chine skirts. The last-mentioned fabric con- 
tinues to grow in favor and fashion, and appears 
plain as well as richly embroidered, the embroid- 
ery taking the form either of a powdering or 
branches over the entire surface, or of borders at 
the edges of the dress. Ribbon embroideries ap- 
pear on some of the rich spring evening dresses 
There are various other more novel applications 
of ribbon. 
nets for summer dresses into the meshes of which 
narrow ribbons are drawn, forming a pattern, 
which is interspersed with small knots of the rib 
bon. The color of the ribbon is in contrast with 
the dress, as a pale green dress with pink ribbon, 
ora pink dress with moss green ribbon, Sum 
mer dresses of muslin or batiste with bands of 
open embroidery will have narrow ribbons drawn 
into the holes of the embroidery. 

But, as I remarked at the beginning of my let- 
ter, all this elegance is for the house solely ; the 
street knows nothing of it. The walking dress 
is as unpretentious as possible, ofa single fabric, 
or perhaps relieved by a figured fabric that match- 
es it in color. The material is usually wool 
which may, however, if one wishes, be of the most 
superior quality; very little e, 
ornaments, is the rule. Not to be singled out in 
a number is the aim imposed ; individuality is re- 
served for drawing-rooms. Looking at one as- 
pect, fashions have never been simpler than they 
are now; looking at another, they have never 
been more elaborate. 

A pretty dress is what is called the little Em 
pire dress, which will be extensively worn in Paris 
It is made of 
light-weight silks, very simply, with a full ruche 
of silk at the foot of the skirt, harmonizing with 
but not of the same silk as the dress. 
a dress of cream with moss green or 
stripes; the ruche will be 
brown, as the case may be. The dress requires 
a very moderate quantity of material, The 
is neither long nor very full, quite straight, and 
without drapery ; 
ed; a wide long sash of the 
ruche accompanie S it, or 
ened with a deep buckle. 


Thus there are coarse-meshed laces ot 


trimming, very few 


as soon as fine weather sets in 


Suppose 
eal brown 
moss green 


or sea 


Skirt 


the corsage is shirred and cross- 
silk I 
round belt fast 
Another variety of 
the Empire dress, worn principally by young girls, 
has the high corsage shirred from top to bottom, 
the shirring separated by narrow spaces; 
shirring continues around the top 
for a depth of about ten inches below the waist 


Siltii¢ as 


a wide 


of the skirt 


made in this manner, 


holes, and various devices are resorted to, sucl 








or sprays of some particular flower painted on 
satin or peau de sole for the front or sides of the 
skirt, the revers, and the sleeves, in groupings 
which are more graceful and more original than 
those of any set woven fabric could possibly be. 
A very fashionable young lady in light mourning 
has had a white satin dress painted for her with 
purple lilacs, clusters of the blossoms drooping 
gracefully on the left side of the skirt and on the 
upper part of the sleeves. An effort was made 
two years or more ago to introduce such dresses, 
but met with only moderate success; now they 
seem to have conquered a position, and appear 
with more frequency, but in the very nature of 
things they must always remain exceptional. 
Less exceptional, because the product of the man- 
ufacturer, are the great bouquets ard immense 
branches which spread over spring and summer 
fabrics. Among these there are dress patterns 
with designs woven specially for certain parts or 
breadths of the dress. 

If, on the one hand, we see such an anomaly 
as a low-cut corsage at a day reception, on the 

















the 


the 


Light woollens and transparent fabrics will be 


Sleeves are worn full, or at least with some 
appearance of fulness, especially about the arm- 
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as a ribbon bow or some other ornament, to give 
height on the shoulders 
shirring along the elt 
plain; but wi 
some extent, the 


seldom seen on anything 


Some have pleats o 
ow seam, and are otherwis¢ 


almost all are 





worn to 
severely |} 
uta street dress. T 
ds, usually a repetit 
11 





min of various 


some form of the ornaments or 


apery on the 


body of the corsage 


For example, some of the 


new corsages are trimmed with bretelles, whict 
widen toward the armhole, and there form a puff- 
ed dt ipery or a jockey with revers, or else have 





an epaulette of passementerie ad 





bow which is repeated at regular intervals along 
the elbow seam. 

An ornament which is increasing in favor is 
steel embroidery. It is less ostentatious but not 


less effective an the other 


which I 


tl 





have recently seen ornamented 


designed to be worn at a distinguished nuptial 
mass, was of fine cream white wool, with the yoke 
ol the ind a rounded girdle 
covered Wi bre t Figaro jack 














ets are embroidered W ind the corseiet and 
high collar w acco mva sii { curmype 
with perhaps a tab to loop the skirt and a ligh 
border around its edge Gray crépe de Chine is 
frequently embroidered with stee it being a 
general in using the metal ornaments so 
much fave t prevent to ly em on some 
tone of the color of the metal itself steel on 
white or gray, gold on écru or brown tints, and 
80 On. j 

Some little surprises are store in the way of 
hats. Many of those now worn are no more than 
a twist of soft silk, of light woollen, or of craps 
or tulle or lace, if one prefers, caught together ir 
a stray pleat here and there, and pinned to tl 
hair with faney pins of shell or gilt. There is 
perfect irruption of turbans of all forms and pea 





sant caps of all nationalit 


being searched for 


more 





is not disdained, and that has hitherto been re 
garded as the peculiar property of grooms i 
Paris EMMELINE RayMOND 





NOTABLE MINIATURES. 
i ie wife of the last Mayor of Philadelphi: 
under the crown, Madame Powell, a womat 
great fame for beauty and accomplis| 


of ments 





has left to her descendants a much-prized minia 








ture. Madame Powell is represented in a velvet 
dress, as beseemed her lofty position d upor 
her proudly poised head rests an i posing white 
gauze cap The Mayoress was at time a 
grand - looking old lady of seventy-eight. She 
died in 1793. There is also a miniature of her 
husband set in a jewelled garland, intend 

for a bracelet clasp. The Mayor’s hair is pow 
dered, and the velvet coat is adorned with ricl 
lace 








FIG, 5. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. | 
| 
Mrs. Winstow's Soornina Syrup for Children | 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[{Adbp.] 

Bounert’s Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
draft, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[ Adv.) 


NaTIonat taste clearly defined: the sale of Arktn- 


son's Extracts is constantly increasing, and must 

exceed a half-million bottles annually.—{Adv.] 
Cuarrep hands and rough skin are unknown wn re 

Corne.i’s Benzo Cosmetic Soap is used u 


Tue superiority of Burnett's Fravonine 
consists in their perfect purity and g 


ExtTRaors 
reat strength.-{Ad.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nouri shit g, strengthening, easily di- 

gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
} validsa as wellas for persons in health. 












Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Robert G. Eldert, 
Stream, N. Y., writes: 


“T am a boatman, 


Valley 


and upward of sixty years 
of age. I have 
tism of the lower part of my back My back 
at times I thought 


I pro ured two ALL- 


ached without cessation, and 


I would be paralyzed, 


suffered severely from rheuma- | 


cock’s Porovs Piasrers and put them across | 
the lower part of my spine. In twenty-four 
hours all pain had ceased. At the end of a 
week I put on two fresh ALLcock’s Porous 


PLASTERS, Wore then took them 
littlé aleohol, 


plasters. It 


them ten days, 
back with a 
of the 


months since the 


off, and washed my 
which removed every trace 
is now three 


me, and I feel very much stronger 


than ever before.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by nusrepresen- 
tation. Ask for ? 
and let no ‘Allcock we 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 


1784 











1888, 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
oniguges 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Befor > we Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workwanstip, aid Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & & E. Baltimore &’. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: S817 Market Space. 








T suffered from catarrh 12 
years. The droppings into 
the throat were nauseating. 
Vy nose bled almost daily. 
Since the Jirst day's use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm have had 
no bleeding, the soreness is 
entirely gone. D. G. David- 
son, with the Boston Budget. 





plasters cured | 
and better 





| for the face 








Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans 


Royat Bakine si debe we pER Co., 106 Wall St., 


n. ¥. 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of beth being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anaemia and Debility, 
For'Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pat- 
ented Nov. 15, 188 

My Feather- Weiyht Skeleton Bang, 3; ounce weight, 
now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
2, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE 
for the face and lips—# 
less rouge, fine 
$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Pow- 
ders, in three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Hlustrated cata- 
logues free. 





LEAVES 
4 positively indelible and harm- 
as the biush of the rose, $1.00 and 


LATEST STYLES OF WEDDING AND 
VISITING CARDS 

Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 

for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00 

JOHN KR. ROSE, 150 Nassau St,, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 

A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. “CL ARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 








ISN'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 


SILVER POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
FECT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 
AND DESTROY YOUR SILVERWARE ? 


PROVOKING, 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
WHY NOT IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
—————_ ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON wit be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“rout name, ELEC TRO-SILIGON, cxcs cox. 
+] 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


: SEEDS: Given AWAY. P'k’ve 
“i lixed Flower Seeds, 600 
<G kinds, GuIDE, and lvc, Certificate for 
nf) Seeds. your choice, all for 2stamps (4 cents.) 
7 é,Every flower pores r delighted. Tell a your 
Mi friends, G. W. PARK, FANNETTSBURG, P. 
t#™ Send at once, This notice will not appear again. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


ORIGINAL 
IDEAS 


AND 


I PERFECT 
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| Best Makes and Fast Colors. 


| holes and distances accurately 





New Gowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 


New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirous a aiestins and un- 
able to visit New York, can have sketches 
and samples forwarded free by mail— 
perfect fit ASEAN 


<—$—$$—$—__—. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
ee BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Send for samples to 
21 Lispenard Street, New York 
length over 10 yards forwarded C. O. D. 


WM. ROBERTS, 
Auy 


EVERY LADY 
An Ide 


NEEDS ONE, 
al Button-Hole Cutter that gauges 
$1.00 by mail. 


R. G. Lewes, Chillicothe, 0 


ou can live at home and make more money at work for ue 
Neveieumana rica in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


by cates FKEK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








Embraces 12 Distinct Ever- 
MD. DE WATTEVILLE, 
AMER. BEAUTY, 
MALMAISON, 
AGRIPPINA, 
BENNETT, 
SUNSET, 
HERMOSA, 
MERMET, 
PEARL, 
LA FRANCE, 
THE BRIDE, 
MIGNONETTE. 
The colors of 
above named 
sorts are given in 


order on 
other side of the cut. 
When ordering 
please remit by 
Money Order or Stamps. 














same 








The Bouquet Collection: Roses 






















PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YOR 


blooming Kinds, consisting of 
Variegated. 
Deep Carmine. 
Blush. 
Crimson. 
Dark Crimson. 
Orange. 


Deep Blush. 
Yellow. 
Rose. 
White. 
Dark Pink. 


Pull Set of 12 “Kinds 
of Bouquet Roses mailed 
on receipt of 
$2:00, toa 
which we will 
add our grand 
Catalogue of “‘EVERY- 
THING “,, GARDEN,” 


MM on the distinct understanding, 
however, that those ordering 
will state in what paper they saw this adv’t. 








MARCH 16, 1889. 


HARPER 
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SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Holland Cricketing & Tennis Cloths, 


Ladies’ Cloths, New Shades 
and Colorings. 
ENGLISH SUITINGS, 
Vervier Wool and Sitk-Mixed Costyne Cloths, 


KERSEYS, VENETIANS, AND MELTONS 


For Ladies’ Walking-Jackets and 
Long Coats. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH CHEVIOTS, 
Spring aaainiaiie for Steamer Coats. 


Peoad ova w 19th dt. 


Shopping by Mail 
i! BARCAINS 


Worthy the special attention of Every 
Lady in the United States. 









19-inch Black Faille Francaise 2 
all pure silk, reduced from $1.00.... Ge 
21-inch Black Peau de Soie, ay 
silk, worth $1 C. 
86-inch Pure glish Mohairs,) 
plain black, a black with white (50 
stripes, actual value 65c. Cc. 
46-inch Black All-Wool Henrie) 

etta, reduced from $1.00 _ 5c. 

inch Spong ed ¢ Genet ntbebe. 

new colors, recommended for wear, ‘89 
reyular price $1.00. C. 


46 






42-inch Pure Mohair Brittians 
tines, nglish goods, black, aud! 
choice sh sin this fashionable new 75¢c. 
ee eee 
2-inch Sco teh ‘and F rench Ze phy r) 


"“Ghadinaan, he mm the most reliable 


(°35c. 


makers only 

27-inch Genuine Scotch Ging shams, ) 

worth 25c. and 30c, +1 9c. 
82-inch French Sateens, Fréres) 


Koechlin’s 


sive des gus 


-inch French Sateens, ne 7 


im- 4 
portation, at the special pric . }29c. 
Best quality American © wr Ra w- 7 
;17c. 


est | Conte gus, int cla ling tinted grounds 
xis, or write for samples. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
M8, 50, & 62 West 23d Sty MY City, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


SPP S’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


eo 


and 25c. 


Oi wodeit mee for qo 





celebrated makes, exclu  33c. | 


B.Alimal & C 


18th St.,19th St, aud 6th Ave,, 
New York, 
ARE NOW SHOWING 


The Advance Importations 


Ladies Costumes 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Colton Fabris 

| 





[aces TrMMNgs, &¢ 


| y \ 
SILVER. 
MAN creates himself an ancestor 
when he collects articles whose 


dignity and beauty will surely commend 
them to the regard of his posterity. 

In no case is this better exemplified 
than in the selection and purchase of 
Silver. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing mark 
of our Silver is its artistic design. 

Originality within the lines of beauty 
is constantly sought. Our stock 1s rig- 
| idly maintained at its high standard by 
constant additions of the finest work of 
American artisans. 

Conventionality decrees that wedding 
presents shall be of silver in the latest 
and most unique designs. These will 
always be found in our stock. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence solicited. 





aLAaTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY = 


ies 


the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
_) & Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 








STANDARD 


Fe = M | N GTO N TYPEWRITER 





The above is an authentic record - ae by Mr. 
memorized sentence, thus BEATE 
per minute, and placing the “ Re Win ton” 
of certified work furnished on application. 


WON 


,COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


Frank E. 
G ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
still further beyond reach of competition 


McGurrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ww. 
$3 


W. 





name and 


CAUTION 


K 
$2.00 and $1.75 F 30¥ 


$3 SHOE 


Best Material. 
If any dealer says he has the W. L. 
price, stamped on bottom, 
sold by your vGealee, write W. L. DOU 


fas DOUG LAS — 
SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best in the world, E xamine his 


$5.00 GENUINE HAND SEWED SHOE, 


4.00 HAND-SEWED WEI OK. 
$3.50 POLICE AND pane RS SHOE, 
EXTRA VAL We CALF OE, 
$2.25 WORKING! 






10K. 
Ss’ SCHOUL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


L. DOUCLAS 


FOR 
LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting. 


DOUGLAS SHOES without 
put him down as a fraud. If not 


LAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 
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Dania Sons 


Lyons 
BLACK & COLORED 


SILKS. 


19-inch Faille 
89e. yara. 
24 inch Faille Frangaise, extra soft Jinish, Y8e 
yard. 
‘ 22-inch Faille Frangaise, extra heavy, soft fin 
wh (all silk), $1.15, $1.25, and $1.35 yard. 
Specral—22-inch Gros-grain, Cachemire finish, 
94¢. yard ; worth $1.85. 
19 inch Black Surah (all silk), 48e. yard, 
23-inch Black Surah (all silk), 79%e. yard. 
24-inch Black Surah (all silk), 98e. yard, 





Frangaise (all silk), soft finish, 


19-inch Faille Frangaise (all silk), shades suit 
able for street wear, 8%c. yard. 

21-inch Faille Frangaise, extra soft finish (all 
si/k), 98e. and $1.19 yard, 

22-inch Lyons Faille Frangaise, extra heavy, 
usually sold at $1.75. 

24 inch Figured Faille Frangeise (all silk), Im- 
ported, $1.25; worth $1 48 yard. 

19-anch Royal Armure (all silk), new shades, 
$1.19 yard. 

19-inch Plaid and Stripe Surah, new 
and 8%e, yard. 
Plain Surahs (all silk), 
59e. yard, 


Broadway k 8th St., N.Y. 


MERIT WILL WIN. 





combina- 


tions, 6% 
19-inch 
shade 8, 


all the new 





HE 
4 


sales of the 


Canfield Seamless 


: 


uary, 1889, have been larger than any pre- 


Dress Shield for the month of Jan- 


vious January since we have commenced | 


business. Standard goods, well adver- 


tised, and fixed prices will always win. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C7.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for his price for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10. per 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. 
Furs 
marked way down, 
=< Book mailed free. 


SUPERFLU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
mS cific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig=~ 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither t« 


cent. less 
Small 


and Plush Garments 






Fashion 


electricity nor any of the id- 


Aédzem Mine. JULIAN, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


CROFT & ALLEN'S | 


BREAKFAST | PHILADELPHIA. 


C 0 C on" ee 


Sold by first-class 


| Grocers everywhere 
Send for free pamphlet “ How to Dress" 
NOT HALF 80 BA-aD! :: 


accomplish. 








on request, 





Png ol 





A trial sample free 
to EUGENIA MAPIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vocal an¢ 
PATERSON & WAYMAN, aro Silas ae, Gln 


round cord, soft finish, new shades, $1.48 yard ; | 


rturous | 


vertised poisonous stuffs can | 


yer 


oC Se B20, 


© NEW YORK 
ARE NOW EXHIBITING THEIR 
Latest Importations of 


Silk or Wool 
DRESS MATERIALS 


in exquisite colorings and designs 


Also 


| FRE NCH SATEENS 


and 


CHALLIES 


in hand painted effects 


| Scotch Ginghams and Zephyrs, 


y 





entirely new combinations 
| Also their 


| Sample line of imported 


Ladies’ Wraps, 
Jackets, 
Costumes, &c. 


Dressmaking in all its branches at 
low prices 


exe eptiona y 


ar Their 
Spring and Summer indi Sp 
vented by distance 
New York, 


marlec 


illustrated Fashion oo, for 
nsable > parties pre 
fre m do ing the ir oun shop “7 
ll he published March 15, avd 
f SLY CENTS. 


an wel 


lon re 


erpt 0, 
Sixth Avenue & 20th street. 


Bortiegtow 
Das Ai kX€e 


fie. Novelties in 


|ENGLISH, SCOTCH, 


AND 


| FRENCH DRESS FABRICS. 
FANCY FLANNELS 
FOR SEASIDE AND LAWN-TENNIS COSTUMES 


| THE CAMARGO CORSET. 


Faultless in shape. 
Highest in Quality. 


26% 128 Cheodlwih Sk 
Ail ade Iohia 








Perfection in finish 








OF ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, 















TRY COBB'S 
‘DO YOU USE! MEDICATED SOAP 
for the Toilet, Bath,and Com- 
plexion It cures eczema 
keeps the hands soft, and 
| prevents chapping. Best 
soup for Baby’s Bath. Ask 


your druggist 
S mailed for 6 cc 


A. .. HL COBB C OMPAN ¥, Boston, 


SHOPPING 


| good taste, &c., witho 
| Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave 


'p | PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Sample cake 


Miass. 


eau New York of all kinds 
by _— y of pn rience 
ut char ferences. 


UN. Y. City, 


Established 1875. 
an S. HELEN 
DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 
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FALL , 
FACETLZA. 
A BRAVE BOY. 
“On, William has nerve. 
right out for his autocrat,” quoth Mrs. Spriggius. 
eteopuietipioneianaaye 
REASCN IN ALL THINGS. 
“Why do you call Brown and his wife ‘ the Goggles’ ?” 
* Because they are a pair of spectacles,” 
oS 
THE FRENCH OF IT. 
X. “‘ How do yon spell Von Perkins—with a smaN or a capital P 2” 
Y. * With a capital V aad a petit poi.’ 
——— 
MY NAME, 
Pierre Montmorenci was too fine, 
Jolin Thomas ordinary ; 
Toward Clarence they did not incline, 
Of Antony were chary ; 
litzjames Augustus was too much 
To give to weakling babies; 
And so they dropped all thoughts of such, 
And called me—Jabez. 
—— 
SUFFICIENT FOR COMMITMENT 
Com»isstoner. ** What makes you think your brother is insane ? 
does he betray insanity ?” 
Arriicant. ** Well, sir, he is all the time going on just as if he were amnsing a 
baby, and—” 


In what way 


Commissioner. “ That's enough. We'll send 


He must be a raving maniac. 


him to the asylum right away. 
insect 
IN 2088, 
“Did you hear that awful thing about Mr. Blanqfet, the cashier of the Six- 
teenth National 2?” 


“No. What was it?” 
“Whi, they went over his accounts the other day, and found that in twenty 
years Mr. Blangnet hasn't stolen a cent.” 
* How I pity his poor wife! oe aos 
VERY NEARLY. 
“They say that Patti sleeps thirteen hours out of every twenty-four.” 


** My!" said Sappy, “‘ she must spend nearly half her time asleep.” 








TOO GREAT 


A SACRIFICE. 


VICTIM (to operator). “Hi! HEYER! Look YER! ‘You 
HOLE oN!” 

OPERATOR. “ Why, THAT's THE TOOTH You saID!” 

VICTIM. “Yes, BUT YOU DIDN’ SAY NOTHIN’ 'BOUT DAT 
TOOTH BEEN HOOKED ON TO MY COLLAR BONE. WHEN I! 
FELT DAT COMIN'—WHEW! I KIN SPAR MY TOOTH, BUT I 


AIN’ GWINE GIB UP MY COLLAR BONE ‘BOUT NUTHIN!” 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF MUSIC 
Bouny (to young Featherly). “ What kind of music were you playing on the 
piano Jast night, Mr, Featherly 2?” 
Featugniy. “* What kind of music, Bobby ? 
different operas. It’s called operatic music.” 
Bouny. ** Then Clara was wrong. I heard her tell ma that you had been en- 
tertaining her with some alleged music.” 


Why, I played selections from 


qernsebewre 
The most common after-dinner speech is ‘‘ Check, please.” 


eainaieilipncapsene 
A LITTLE TOO MUCH. 

“ Brown says he's going to show you up in the newspapers, Dumley.” 

“Bah! Let him; what do I care?” 

* And he says he’s going to do it in poetry.” 

“Wha-at? If he does, I'll make it cost him a thousand dollars a line!” 


a 
TWO HAPPY HUSBANDS. 
* Yes, sir,” he said, earnestly, “I am proud of my wife; she can speak five 
languages.” 
“Ah, my friend,” was the reply, ‘I love my wife; she can only speak one.” 





Why, he went up to the President and asked him 





Aout 
‘is 

i \ 
wh 
hi 

AN 


A WOMAN'S REASON. 
“] HATE TO HAVE THE POLICEMAN TAKE HOLD OF MY ARM IN CROSSING THE STREET.” 
1 IMPERTINENT OF HIM.” 
JANE, “Ou! 1 DON'T MEAN THAT; BUT I ALMOST DIE OF MORTIFICATION, MY ARM IS SO THIN.” 


JANE 
ETHEL. *“* Yes; 1T Is VERY 


NOT ACQUAINTANCES 

“Smith's an awful Anglomaniac, and half the time he doesn't 
know what he is talking about.” 

** Of course he doesn’t. 
generally.” 

: erential igmenees 
OUTWARD SIGNS. 

She spread two valentines before her with a smile, remark- 
ing, ‘* L can tell by the verses who sent these. This one reads, 
‘ Love me little, love me long,’ was from Mr. Stumpy, and this 
from Mr. Heigh, for it says, 

“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved a tall.’” 





nip naintens 
HE KNEW HIMSELF. 

“T admire that man Smith,” said Squire Closefist at the 
club, ** even if he is a fraud. He managed to borrow ten dol- 
lars from me the other day, and I admire him for it.” 

cmuhteidlaiiainen 


THE FRIENDS OF THE ABSENT-MINDED. 
The world is very kind to him, 
This absent-minded man; 
He always has his faithful friends, 
For since the world began 
You've never seen him tear his hair, 
Nor heard him wildly sob, 
At losing Thinggummy, What’s his name, 
Or dear old Thingumbob. 
asnenmGingigiae 

When a woman takes a second step in the path of matri- 

mony, her children naturally allude to it as a step farther. 
nae we Cathet 
LOGICAL. 

“ How ole is Missy Annie? Why, chile, she mns’ be a-goin’ 
on tifty. When J was six, she was twelve. Dat’s twice ’s ole 
as me. I'm twenny-foah now. Yaas, Missy Annie’s folty- 
eight yealis ole.” 


We frequently hear of the o de Cologne, but the c, 1, g, n, 
and e de Cologne are never mentioned, 


ccvuuiiatietenss 
THE GOLDEN RULE 
* Johnny may tell me what the golden rule is.” 
* A board of boodle aldermen,” replied John 
And the teacher rewarded him by giving him a chapter of 
Exodus to learn before going home. 


A song entitled “ Pity the Poor Millionaire” has recently 
been written. It should have a companion bidding us to 
“ Congratulate the Opulent Panper.” 

eee 

A writer without ambition is almost as bad as a poet with- 

out a lead-pencil. 
—_—_—- 
IN FAIR CONDITION. 

Irate orp Customer (lo grocer’s boy). “ Say, boy, is them 
grapes nice and ripe ?” 

Boy. ** We-well, 8-sir, 8-8-some on ’em are half ripe, s-s-some 
on ‘em are r-ripe, and s-some on ’em are b-b-bad. I guess, 
m-mister, they'll average ’bout r-ripe.” 









He talks about the Prince of Wales | 





PLEASANTLY PUT. 
Eprror. “I am pleased to observe, Mrs. Blanque, that you are a sub- 
scriber to my magazine. Do you find that /nfancy helps you at all?” 
Mus. Biranaue. * Oh, indeed, yes. We give it to the baby instead of his 
father’s books, and he doesn’t know the difference. Mr. Blauque used to 
get very mad when Charlie tore his books to pieces.” 





A squatter in a Western boom town has recently laid claim to the prin- 


cipal avenue in the place, and the Grand Jury are trying to indict him for 
highway robbery. 




















| Aw chi yy 


A GOOD START. 
“Do DE CHILE TALK, Missus PARKUS?” 
*“*WAAL, ONLY PA’TLY; HE MEK DE SOUN’S, BUT KAIN'T 
FO'M DE WUDs YIT.” 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 
Minister (from the pulpit). “ As the air of the church seems chilly, I 
would ask the sexton if he will kindly close the front doors and windows 
of the building. The collection will now be taken up.” ) 
—__ > 
So muchfattention is given nowadays to executions that our daily papers 
are earning for themselves the unenviable title of ** noosepapers.” 

















SPELLBOUND 
HELPFUL LITTLE SISTER 
SPELL HIS OWN NAME? 
SISTER. “I poN’T KNOW. Marie. Way?” 
HELPFUL LITTLE SISTER. “ Wuy, BECAUSE HE COMES TO CU, 
AND THERE HE STICKS.” 


“Sis, WHY CAN’T MR. OLCUTT 








THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


MISS BACON (they have been discussing orchids). “* AND 
NOW, PROFESSOR, I WANT YOU TO TELL ME ALL ABOUT 


THE PLANT FROM WHICH ELECTRICITY IS MADE.” 


PROFESSOR HOHONTHY (aghast). ‘THE WHICH 2?” 





A DREADFUL 


(sceptically). 


LOSS. 
WAITER 

MADAM?” 
MADAM. “MUCH WORSE, 


“LOST YOUR POCKET-BOOK, 


I CAN’T FIND MY POCKET.” { 


MISS BACON. “‘ You CERTAINLY MUST HAVE HEARD { 
OF IT. FATHER SAYS ITS HIGH COST PREVENTS THE 
GENERAL USE OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING— I MEAN THE 
ELECTRIC PLANT.” 














Se 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 191.) 


dress; that will be more amusing than plain 
work. I will bring you the material to-morrow, 
and if you fit me well, you know, it may lead toa 
great business ;” and she smiled pleasantly. 

“ What is your name?” asked the patient, fee- 
bly. Katherine told her. ‘You are so good, 
you make me resigned to live.” 

“ Do you care to read ?” 

“T used to love it; but I have no books, nor 
could I attend to the sense of a page if I had.” 

“Tf you sit here without book or work, I do 
not wonder at your being half dead.” 

“Not nearly half dead yet: dying by inches is 
a terribly long process. I am dreadfully strong.” 

“T will not listen to you if you talk like that. 
Well, I will bring you some books—indeed, I will 
send you some at once if you will promise to read 
and divert your thoughts. To-morrow afternoon 
I will come, you shall take my measure (I like to 
be made to look nice), and you shall begin again.” 

“Begin again! Me! That would be a mira- 
cle.” 

“Now try and get a little sleep,” said Kather- 
ine, “your eyes look so weary. You want to 
stop thinking, and only sleep can still thought. 
When you wake you shall find some of the new 
magazines, and you must try and attend to them.” 

“T will, for your sake.” 

“Good-by, then, till to-morrow ;” and having 
pressed her hand kindly, Katherine departed. 

It was quite a triumph for Katherine to report 
her success to Bertie that evening. Miss Payne 
rather shook her head over the whole affair. 

“T must say it puts me on edge altogether to 
hear you two rjoicing over this young woman’s 
condeseension in accepting the work you lay at 
her feet, while such crowds of starving wretches 
are begging and praying for something to do; 
and here is a mysterious young woman with lady- 
like manners and remarkable eyes, taken up all 
at once because she won’t eat and refuses to 
speak. It isn’t just. I suspect there is some- 
thing in her past she does not like to tell.” 

“Your résumé of the facts makes Mr. Payne 
and me seem rather foolish,” said Katherine. 
“Yet I am convinced she is worth helping, and 
that no common methods will do to restore to 
her any relish for life. She interests me. I 
may be throwing away my time and money, but I 
will risk it.” 

“Tt is hard to say, of course, whether she is a 
deserving object or not,” added Bertie, thought- 
fully; “and I have been taken in more than once.” 

“More than once ?” echoed his sister in a pe- 
culiar tune. 

“Still, 1 feel with Miss Liddell that this girl's, 


, 


Rachel Trant’s, is not a common case,” continued 


Bertie. 

“ Her very name is suggestive of grief,” said 
Katherine, “and she too refuses to be comfort- 
ed. I am sure she will tell me her story later. 
Her landlady says she never receives or sends a 
letter, and does not seem to have a creature be- 
longing to her. Such desolation is appalling.” 

“And shows there is something radically 
wrong,” added Miss Payne. 

“T acknowledge that it has a dubious appear- 
ance,” said Bertie, and turned the conversation. 

Katherine was completely taken out of herself 
by the interest and curiosity excited by her meet- 
ing with Rachel Trant. She visited her daily, 
and saw that she was slowly reviving. She took 
a wonderful interest in the dress which Katherine 
had given her to make, and, moreover, succeeded 
in fitting her admirably. She was evidently weak 
and unequal to exertion, yet she worked with sur- 
prising diligence. Her manner was very grave 


and collected—respectful, yet always ready to re- | 


spond to Katherine’s effort to draw her out. 

The subject on which she spoke most readily 
was the books Katherine lent her. Her taste 
was decidedly intelligent and rather solid. To 
the surprise of her young benefactress, she ex- 
pressed a distaste for novels—stories, as she call- 
ed them. “I used to care for nothing else,” she 
said; “but they pain me now.” She express- 
ed herself like an educated, even refined, woman ; 
and though she said very little about gratitude, 
it showed in every glance, in the very tone of her 
voice, and in her ready obedience to whatever 
wish Katherine expressed. The greatest sacrifice 
was evidently compliance with her new friend’s 
suggestion that she should take exercise and 
breathe fresh air, 

Miss Payne, after critically examining Kath- 
erine’s new garment, declared it really well made, 
inquired the cost, and finally decided that she 
would have an every-day dress for herself, and 
that “Miss Trant” should make it up. Then 
Katherine presented the elegant young woman 
who waited on her with a gown, promising to 
pay for the making if she employed her protégée. 

“Miss Trant” could not conceal her reluctance 
to come so far from the wilds of Camden Town; 
but she came, closely muffled in a thick gauze 
veil, doubtless to guard against cold in the chill 
March evening. Katherine was immensely pleased 
to find that both gowns gave satisfaction, though 
the “elegant young woman’s” praise was cautious 
and qualified, 


[To BR CONTINUED.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, 
Sides. Back, and Chest, Rheumat cia 


and Muscular Pains, relieved in one whe ute (4 
the 


143 ‘D.! The 
vst Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ana 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening pluster. 


25 cts.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer Drue 
anp CuEemioaL Co., Boston. 
















LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT 








FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Cooking may be rendered more palatable, more digestible, and more econom- 
ical by using LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT as 
“stock” or meat-flavoring ingredient for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces for Poul- 
try, Game, Fish, ete. As Beef Tea, very nourishing and palatable, and an efficient 
tonic and stimulant. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitation brands. See that you get 
the genuine, with Justus von Liebig’s signature in blue across the 
label, as shown above. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in maz/ and ex- 
B press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 1: 

pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


; Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
60 Large Greenhouses Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay you to 
for Roses Alone. have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., f= Weat Grove, Pa. 


Seedsmen, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centtemen. 


Best in the world. Examine his 
85. ae GENUINE HAND-SEW ED spo. 
$4.00 HAND-SEW t+ WELT SHOE 
$3. 30 vee oh » FARMERS 
RAV LUE SALT SHOE. 
$2 23 WORKINGM AN HOE. 
2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL _ SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and L: 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE cavits. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down as a fraud. If aot 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MAS 





Largest Rose Growers in America. 




















IN HARDY ROSES 
EVER OFFERED. 
It with us in 1885 ; is Comet ardy, having endured tile rigor of our northern 
, winters without protection * THIS Flowers large and fra- 
= learn how you can have 8 plant of, of grant; color soft, sat- \j 
» ink, distinct!y striped, an ed with white and carmine; free bloomer; not an 
Rower in a new name, but a genuine novelty. Price $1.00, prepaid, and each pur- 


7s @™ VICK'S FLORAL GUIDE ‘aartea%eu 


4 oneer Seed Cata- hy 


4 boik in qualit 
of GUIDE, 15 cecnts, each copy con! 
practically free. 


for that amount in Seeds, so that the book is 
ICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. ¥.' 











Latest Parisian Movelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rus St-Honoré, PARIS 












12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
im THE FORM OF 


Ls Pencils and Pastilles 


















Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d Espagne. 
Héliotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 
Now Mown hay. 


Oriza lys 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = i. 


Caroline id 
Mignardise id. 
Impératrice ia. 
Oriza Derby id, 


Soild by all 


and 
Perfumers in the United States 














CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAS1 BLACK 


» STOCKINGS. 


F. P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND rFOR PRICE-LIST. 





TRADE MARK. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 Wes st 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - 407 South State Street. 
BOSTON - -- - - 49 West Street. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 














Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business 


* 854 Mortgages Tage aggregating ~ 768 818 
942 in force 6,358,162 


: 912 paid, 5,410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for a ne 
Full information furnished 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TAGE CO., 
AWRENC 


| LA E, KANSAS; 
| Hew York Mang’r, WENRY DICKINSON, 319 ‘Grendwes. 


Grosse & Blackwell 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Home Instruction in Royal Worcester Decoration 


China painters are enabled with the use of the Os- 
good Art School Practical Working Designs, in both 
outline and color, and the Small Hand-book just is- 
sued (price 25c.), which contains hints on 1 the mixing 
and use of Roy: al Worcester, M att, and Bronze colors, 

rilding, relief paste, yun a laying, an tp decorate 
Shiba in imitation of. Roy il Worcester and Doulton. 
Particulars by mail. Send for price-list of Gold, Matt, 
and Bronze colors. OSGOOD ART SCHOOL (Estab’d 
1877), Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 





1 EO. WHITE is considered the best Ladies? 
Tailor and Habit Maker in this country. 
| His Riding Habits are without exception the 
| best in fit and style. For information, address 
| GEO. WHITE, 1110 F St., Washington, D. C. 
} 


For DARNING FINE cA pp se 
HOSIERY. REAL: SCOTCH 


Sort and Durasce. Sea DOR EN RGus 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


56! Broadway, N. Y. J, R. LEESON & CO., Boston. 











SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BA 

































































WORKING PATTERNS FOR PORTIERE IN APPLIED AND UNDERLET / 


* Figs. 1, 3, 5.—DISK FORMS. 1G, 














PER'S BAZAR, MARCH 16, 1889. 
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/ERLET / )\OIDERY.—Dxsianep sy Mrs. Canpack Wueetrr, A. A.—(Srr Pacer 196.] 
fa 
r« 


°4.—WATER LINES. Figs. 6, 7.—WATER-WEEDS, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








SUPPLEMENT. 
{ OF TABLE DELICACIES EVERY LADY 
» How “Orbe | LOVERS sh, GLU Eyg| | WANTS %% ASILK DRESS. 


NANT NiAeD 


an the Riad Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
tice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction 4 c = 

9 “Mr George Reynolds Durrant from “infring ging Mess 

yanell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 








ie : 
If you : would rather laugh than cry, order your 
Spring Stock ot 


PLANTS +4np+ SEEDS 


of us. They are the best in the market. 
Catalogue of over 100 pages, free to all. 
it NOW. 


MYRON A. HUNT, 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





Our 
Send for 








DISEASES 
>with the< 
= @uTICURA 


Wie neseie. 


y ope MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp 





; diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economicaiiy, and 
permanently cured by the Cuttoura Remepixs, when 


all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curiounra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtoura Rerso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anp 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Maas. 





Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
ce P - les, blackheads, chapped and oily -@& 
Ze cin prevented by Cuticura Soap. “ea 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curioura Anti-Pain Paster, the 
only'pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


2?" Over le beli that it 
6,000,000 pair crag Bead 

of the largest an: 7 ouse, and they use 

PS D. M, FERRY & CO. are 

». acknowledged to be the 


argest Seedsmen 
in the worid. 







= without ordering it, Invahu 
Bastions Caulifiower Garden. Every 
n existence. 


oul: 
o. m. FERRY a co., Detroit, Mich. 


“07's DOOR MAT 
48K FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


Calvanized Steel 


“FLEXIBLE” | 
NATION AL’ WIRE MAT 


and take no cther. They are the erroneest: most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 

than any other, The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers. Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 
Send for Dlustrated Price List, 











TRADE-MARK 


They are to be used 
with great benefit in all 


SODEN MINERAL PASTITLES 


PREPARED FROM THE 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Laryox, and Langs. 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; 


owing to their rare ad- 


vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed- for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Oonstipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 





D I P H T if E R I A i be prevented 





affected 
tormenting 


throats 
and the 


only in 


by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


y WHOOPING 


(; OUG H is changed to its 





Catarrh ; 


mildest form. 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


At the International 


Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN 


MINERAL 


PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 





For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 










i> T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
a = Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Meike o Moth Patches, . ab, and Skin dis- 
Mm<“ EG enses,and every blet:.” h on Deaaty, 
2 s- and defies detection. It ha’ stood 
fM#o = cs “ the test of 30 years, and is 80 harm 
mB oo t= fess we taste it to be 
an &F eure it is properly 
ie) ; Acce “ 
Es 4] ° counenaiae Caimiiar 
& vA name. Dr, L. A. 





er said toa lady « tthe 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
As you ladies will 
use them, ] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin 1 
tions.’ Fer sale by al all 
Druggiste and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. 8., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


; ; : ~ 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, o_o 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


PLUMP ROSY GHEEKS 


vrtwktes and Crowe! PS Dre. Drew 
yh a harmless a; appliance (coal) 8 Dr 


Deautifiesand iv mail, sealed 
B0e., 2 for Boe. dF BELA, Drei New Haven Conn. ae. (heed 
lest.) Rederenos: Pryenuan. Afonmom tabs 


aay N. paper. 











\ 
vi Qvrwd 
When you have tried the various remedies for Catarrh 
and failed in obtai: 
s 2° eg | roiet, an & try the new remedy 


Bent to oO Necalion 











Bowaxza Pus CAN- 
Stam) 


aerwe Tail a sign. 4 
iiss” STAYNER & CO.. Providence, R. |. 








FRANCO-AMERICAN 
_ FOOD COMPANY'S 
GAME ex? ATES 
MADE FRENCH STYLE 
UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION of 
I roTALt LY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS, 
SOLD BY THE BEST GROCERS 


Rerice cKe TRUFFLED 
A.BIARDOT or PARIS 
__ OFFICE 10! WARREN STREET NEWY 


Pk ar 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, FOR 


INVALIDS. 


Nothing Purer and Better can be procured. 
Highly recommended by Physicians. 
BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH, CHICKEN SOUP, 
TAPIOCA, MUTTON BROTH, JULIENNE, 





GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, CLAM BROTH, 
all in Glass Jars. 
Sold by Leading Grocers, also Druggists. 


Graceful Form, 











y i 
Cc bined! 
Orn eS AME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


Th lar in the market. Sold by leading 
de hg | ce y mail $i40for High or Low bust. 
FOY, BAaees & wale inmmancteths uncatatal _— Conn. 


GOFF’S _ 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When you are buying insist on having “‘GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors, 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT. 





Two stamps 
Sick Headache? ? sent with 
your name and address to D. C Br: ainard, Shaker 
Family, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., will be pay for a 
of Shaker’s Vegets ible Remedy for CURE of § 
Periodical Headache, Constipation, Torpid Liver, &. 
Ladies should keep it handy. Price 30 cents per vial. 
Mailed on receipt. 
family use, and earnestly recommended. 








LADIES DON’T 


a PIN YOUR CUFFS. 
Use Adjustable Cuff Holders ; Fit any Style Cuffs. 


No pine, no buttoning, no se 5 ‘Sample pair 15c., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps taken. Agents 
Wanted. STAYNER & 00. Providence, R. le 









a6 RR’? for Brain Workers 
HOME EXERCISER" Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gyznnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

Schools for Physical and Vocal C ulture,”’ 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof D L. Down Wm, Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
any other that J liked half as well.” 








Thoroughly tested in our own | 















This is your op- 

., portunity.A new 
departure. 

| SiLrxs_— direct 
from the manu- 


* Our 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
= reach of all. 
Weare the only 
| manufacturers in 
# the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
* sumers. You 
ie take no risk, We 
Warrant every 
; piece of goods as 
represented, or 
m money refunded. 
) See our referen- 
yy ces. We are the 
yy, Oldest Silk Man- 
yy, ufacturers in the 
, U.S. Established 
= in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
= rience. 
: We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


E> DRESS SILKS, 


s for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
= of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 


in the world. 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 


to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Wiliimantic 
Savings Institute, of W illimantic, Conn. 





WOORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in 2 this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BARRY’'S 








cARBLI SH ep 
- 1801 4 


g/ Tricopherous 


Be wcine 
“al (he 


The Oldest and the 
Best, 
Barry’s Tricopher- 
ous not only gives 
brilliancy to the Hair, but promotes the growth 
to such a degree that in a few months a thin head 
of hair becomes by its use a thick mass oi shining 

fibres. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥. City. 




















NESS *“Noises 2 HEAD 
£2 rg Cured by 
eck’s Pat. Improved 


Tubular = Cushions, Whispers herd dis- = 
tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, self.}j xsting. j 
pvaeess ul when all remedies fail. Sold only 7 
by F I SCOX, 8 3 Broadway, cor. 14th 
.N. WR or oa 1 for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 








"PEERLESS DYES sctSsr'Satour. 
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ERLET | 
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